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THE ART OF BRIDGING 
SACRED AND SECULAR 


EDITOR’S PAGE * MICHAEL J. CROSBIE 


Art has always been part of religious experience. 
From the very dawn of human consciousness, art 
has played a role in how humankind worships, 
how we pray, how we relate to God. Great art, 
either secular or sacred, can transform us. It has a 
power similar to prayer. Art is a way for our spirits 
to speak, and a way for us to listen. 

Part of religious art’s special power lies in the fact that it can tran- 
scend the confines of a church or temple. It can reach out into the 
community, and make the “everyday” sacred, although this doesn’t 
happen often enough. In a recent article in the Seattle Weekly, Mike 
McGonigal explained how the city’s white-dominated art scene is 
benefiting from a good shot of gospel song. Specifically, Seattle’s Total 
Experience Gospel Choir, founded 31 years ago and led by Pastor 
Patrinell Wright, makes it a point to sing anywhere it can outside of 
church. The choir has performed in prisons, restaurants, shopping 
malls, and festivals, “anywhere that people least expect to hear church 
music,” McGonigal notes. Pastor Wright has her reasons: “People are 
less judgmental at a restaurant and more likely to actually listen to 
what you're doing,” she says. The choir’s reach is considerable. They 
performed for President Clinton, appeared on a Dave Matthews album, 
and even sang with the late, great Ray Charles. The Total Experience 
Gospel Choir doesn’t hide its light under a bushel basket, and neither 
should any sacred artist. If art can change us, then sacred art has a duty 
to push the doors open and meet people where they live and work the 
other six days of the week. 

In this spirit, this issue considers sacred art’s transformative power. 
Father John Giuliani talks with Judith Dupré on painting as a form of 
prayer, and the power that sacred art possesses to reflect ourselves in 
God. Father John’s iconographic images of deities rendered as Native 
Americans are startlingly spiritual and visually captivating. Artist 
Joseph Malham writes about how artists-in-residence can affect a wor- 
ship community’s notions of art, and how being part of a family of faith 
contributes to the artist’s work. The kinetic power of bodies in motion 
to express delight in the divine is the subject of 112 Lerman’s article 
on her work as a choreographer working with congregations of many 
faiths. Lerman writes about how dance expresses our spiritual beliefs, 
and how her own experiences of sacred dance have carried over into 
her secular work. Rounding out our feature articles, Richard Vosko dis- 
cusses how liturgical art consultants can work with congregations to 
commission and guide sacred art that is a true expression of faith. 

This issue is also an opportunity to announce the release of a new 
publication, Sacred Meaning in the Christian Art of the Middle Ages, 
by Stephen Fliegel, who is a curator of medieval art at the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. This lavishly illustrated book is the first in the Sacred 
Landmarks Monographs series, published by Faith & Form and the 
Center for Sacred landmarks at Cleveland State University. Fliegel 
reminds us, as do the articles in this issue, that art and faith are evi- 
dence of the divine in each one of us. 


MICHAEL J. CROSBIE IS THE EDITOR-IN-CHIEF OF FAITH © FORM AND CAN BE 
REACHED BY EMAIL AT MCROSBIE@FAITHANDFORM.COM 
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as a priest, as one whose identity consists in 
being ministerial. The art, whatever it might be, 
had to be mediational, the way a priest is a go- 
between, a bridge-maker. In this sense, I have 
never considered myself an artist. The word is 
too big for me. At most, I can say I’m an artisan, 
which is very different. 

Dupré: How does your faith inspire your paintings? 
Giuliani: | cannot live without a sense of beau- 
ty, but it is not separate from my life of faith 
and worship. They are complementary. When 1 
experience the rush of something that is beauti- 
ful, standing within a magnificent architectural 
space, before a painting or a sculpture, being 
at the theater, listening to music—this to me 
is little different from faith experience. Beauty 
brings us into communion with all that we call 
God, the transcendent, the sacred, the holy. 
The experience of “at-one-ment” with a work of 
beauty is communion. Like prayer, beauty puts 
you in touch with the source of creativity. 
Dupré: Does nature also inspire you? 

Giuliani: Yes, it does. However, for me, inspira- 
tion comes more from the productive aspect of 
creativity. The making. I’m a doer, a homo faber. 
I’m Italian. I not only talk with my hands, but I 
do in order to realize. I make in order to see. 
As I grow older, doing becomes less necessary, 
the more I can simply be and still experience 
everything that I was talking about earlier. Age 
brings one into a deeper, more gentle sense of 
being with greater patience and contentment 
in simple observation. 

Dupré: You enrolled for a time at the School 


PAINTING AS PRAYER 


Judith Dupré: What made you start painting 
again after a hiatus of four decades? 

John Giuliani: Although my sensibility was one 
that was attracted by beauty and form, and the 
liturgy itself was an avenue of expressing beau- 
ty, form, and ritual, I didn’t paint once I entered 
the seminary. I moved here with the brothers 
in 1977. Our life was extremely demanding. We 
followed the Benedictine rule of life, praying 
seven times a day. We were manual laborers. 
We did everything—cut the grass, built outdoor 
sheds for tools, divided rooms into cubicles for 
the brothers, cleaned, shopped, cooked, did all 
the chores as monastics do. This continued cre- 
atively and productively for over a dozen years, 
until 1989. When the last brother left, finding 
myself alone, 1 realized that I would have to do 
something profoundly creative to sustain my 
solitude. I established the Grange believing 
that I would be a brother among brothers until 
the end of my life. Although there was enough 
ministry and manual labor to fill my hours, | 
needed something that would bring my soli- 
tude into communion, into solidarity. 

One Easter morning, my friend Elizabeth 
and I began speaking about art as ministry. 
Liturgical art is a ministry. Every object within a 
liturgical setting is utilitarian. You design a chal- 
ice as beautifully as you can for the purpose it 
serves. We can speak of such objects as works of 
art, but for me they are works of craft because 
they exist in the service of others. I thought 
that I might return to painting. However, not 
primarily as self-expression. I identify myself 
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Once described as a 
“visual missionary,” 
Father John Giuliani 
paints Christian saints 
in the image of Native 
Americans. After reading 
Thomas Merton's Seven 
Storey Mountain while an 
" art student at Brooklyn’s 
PRE Pratt Institute, Giuliani’s 
life changed. He put down his paintbrush and 
entered the seminary. In 1977, after nearly two 
decades of diocesan ministry, he founded the 
Benedictine Grange, a monastic community 
in rural Connecticut where Mass is celebrat- 
ed weekly by some 200 neighbors in a spare, 
18th-century barn. Inflamed with the desire to 
communicate the dignity of all persons, espe- 
cially those whom society has marginalized, he 
began painting again in 1989. Widely exhibited 
and praised, his meticulous acrylic-on-gesso 
panel paintings marry the mysticism of tradi- 
tional iconography with the sensuality of the 
Italian Renaissance, and transcend both genres 
in their depiction of indigenous peoples ren- 
dered with joy and closely observed detail. His 
works are in churches throughout the United 
States, many of them on Native American res- 
ervations. Father John spoke with me at the 
Grange in July 2004. 


By JUDITH Du 


JUDITH DUPRÉ HAS WRITTEN SEVERAL BOOKS ON 
ARCHITECTURE AND DESIGN. SHE ALSO SERVES AS 
ONE OF THIS JOURNAL'S EDITORIAL ADVISORS. 
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who were running a spiritual retreat in South 
Dakota. Father Hatcher asked me if I would 
paint a trinity because the Native Americans 
were having a hard time understanding, intel- 
lectually, the concept of the Trinity. They were 
visual people and if they could see the Trinity 
depicted, they would understand. I painted the 
Father as an aged wise man, and Jesus as the 
victorious warrior in his warrior jacket, and the 
Holy Spirit as a red-winged hawk, the sacred 
bird, and, in another painting, as an eagle, the 
most sacred bird. He also asked me to paint a 
resurrected Christ as a Sundancer with bear 
claws and wounded body. They understood 
what the Sundance sacrifice is all about. 
Dupré: I worked at Fort Belknap in Montana, 
also an extremely isolated and poor reserva- 
tion. Many aren't aware of the role of prayer 
in Native American art. I was always struck 
that prayers were offered before any object 
was made, in thanks for what was being given 
to the artist. The art was given to the artist, as 
opposed to the artist giving the art. 

Giuliani: That is what is so powerful about the 
orthodox iconographers. They are considered 
priests. They don’t even call them painters, they 


“Bolivian Christ Breaking Bread” (1996) 
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“Jesus Nailed to the Cross” (2001) 


tifiable among the Native Americans as I began 
to reflect upon them and study their craft. It 
was a wedding. 
Dupré: Your Native American icons defy tradi- 
tional representations of religious subjects. Is 
the viewer empowered by seeing the saints ren- 
dered in their own likeness? 
Giuliani: My intent in depicting Christian saints 
as Native Americans is to acknowledge their 
original spiritual presence on this land. Many 
have been converted to Christianity with little 
of their indigenous culture remaining. It is this 
especially that I celebrate in rendering the 
beauty and excellence of their craft as well as 
the dignity of their persons. It is work of per- 
sonal reparation. I have no intent to proselytize. 
When the Lakota Sioux throughout the Dakotas, 
most of whom had been evangelized by Jesuit 
missionaries, first saw themselves depicted in 
my works as saints, they were ecstatic. Many of 
them contacted me, weeping even, and said, We 
have never before seen ourselves depicted as 
Mary, as Jesus, the saints. So the flood began. 

I met Bishop Charles Chaput of South Dakota 
whose mother is Potowatomi. He was totally 
supportive, and put me in touch with the Jesuits 


of Sacred Art in Greenwich Village and 
studied Russian iconography. How did that 
influence you? 

Giuliani: It was both grueling and rewarding. 
Orthodox iconography exists within a canon of 
hierarchical precepts, meaning it’s full of do’s 
and don'ts. Executing a traditional icon calls 
for obedience and humility. The first week we 
spent sanding and gessoing the wood—eight, 
nine, ten coats until the surface was like glass. 
From the beginning, my teacher would say, 
Giuliani, you must not paint, you must float. 
Meaning the technique of floating, permitting 
the color to float on the surface to create an 
illusion of the patina of an icon. 

Ultimately, I could not get past my procliv- 
ity toward line and depicting the human form 
more realistically than stylistically. This was at 
odds with traditional Orthodox iconography 
which consists in being faithful to surreal, or 
unreal, perspective and sources of lighting. It 
was a marvelous discipline, but after a year | 
realized, I’m not Greek, I’m not Russian, I’m 
North American. That epiphany was won- 
derfully liberating. Being a first-generation 
Italian-American, I easily identified with Native 
Americans and their sensibility, which is tribal. 
Italians, with their extended families of rela- 
tives and friends, are tribal people. We also 
shared the same sense of economics—of recy- 
cling, and producing more with less. My father 
was a shoemaker, my mother crocheted and 
knit. Her kitchen was a room of artistry. All of 
these indigenous characteristics became iden- 
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plation when the mind ceases operation and the soul is at one with the 
Other. It claims more and more of my time and energy without my think 
ing of time and energy. 

Dupré: You enter the transcendent state of prayer. 

Giuliani: Yes, enter no less than a contemplative prayer in which five 
hours could be one minute or one minute could be five hours. Time is a 
fiction. When one is rapt in prayer, not so much intercessory prayer while 
praying intentionally for particular concerns, but prayer in its purest 
form, in wonder and awe, self-forgetfulness, puts us in rapturous com- 
munion. There is no separation. 

Dupré: The idea of no separation from each other, from God, from the 
past, present, or future, is the most beautiful thought. Let’s talk about 
Our Lady of Guadalupe, whom you've painted and to whom we are 
both devoted. 

Giuliani: Guadalupe falls into the category of revelation. It is a vision 
given, a vision not relative to the artist. 1 am not talking about faith here. 
I am talking about the visual fact, the miraculous imprint of a revelation. 
While there is room for stylistic variations, the essential canon of the 
image is set. The image is not subject to the suggestion of the artist. We 
don’t have any visions of John the Baptist, of Francis of Assisi. We have 
endless stories that can stimulate any number of creative expressions, 
but there is no canon. There’s something sacrosanct about the vision that 


Text continues on page 12 


“Andean St. Christopher with Child Jesus” (1998) 


“Joseph’s Dream” (2001) 


are writers. One “writes” an icon. The icon writer is a priest, a mediator, 
a servant of the image that becomes the window through which, both 
ways, the human and divine are operative. All of this connected with me, 
and that’s why I didn’t abandon the spiritual principles of iconography in 
painting Native Americans. I wanted these paintings to reflect back onto 
the Native American viewers their own dignity and sacredness. 

Dupré: What is the particular power of figurative, realistic work? 
Giuliani: What do we know better than the human body? We are utterly 
familiar with it. Such beauty, such sensuousness. That for me is the ulti- 
mate attraction of the human form. As Christians we believe that we 
are incarnate beings, that divinity resides within us, and that makes the 
body all the more to be reverenced. 

Dupré: How does an icon mirror the soul? 

Giuliani: The icon invites the viewer to look upon the divinity it depicts, 
as into a mirror, and then to see oneself reflected in that light. As I look 
upon that which is holy, I see myself reflected as a holy one. At first I did 
not intellectualize this. When I painted an icon, especially as the facial 
features began to emerge, I realized that I was looking into the soul of 
the image which had taken on its own identity. I came into relationship 
with that soul, and it was no less relational than you and I are at this 
moment. The image took on its own reality. It was no longer me. It called 
for a response of reverence and humility. 

Dupré: You were being reformed by the very thing you were painting. 
Giuliani: Precisely. That’s why I could stand back, look at the image, and 
say, with no regard whatsoever to 
myself, “You are beautiful.” The 
image had come into a life of its 
own. And I was amazed, as I am 
each time this happens. As | fall 
into the painted folds of the fabric, 
I sense myself as a weaver with a 
brush watching something marvel- 
ous emerge. The more marvelous 
it becomes, the less I’m aware of 
the maker. The work takes on its 
own life. 

Dupré: On one hand, your work is 
tethered in by the portrayal of spe- 
cific ethnic identity, yet, at the level 
of the brushstroke, it foregoes any 
such limitation. At close range, the 
very fine surface marks are appar- 
ent, and the paintings become 
cosmic, completely liberated. 
Giuliani: Within the first year of 
painting, I needed new eye glasses 
because my eyes were so strained 
from rendering detail. 1 am drawn 
to detail because of the beauty 
and fineness of Native American 
artistry—the beadwork, quill 
embroidery, weaving. | wanted to 
emulate that fineness in a differ- 
ent medium. What you say about 
meditation describes my state 
while painting. Once | enter into 
a painting—after the pragmatic 
prep work is done—the painting 
becomes an invitation, a contem- 
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Guadalupe’s face is one of the most beautiful that I’ve ever painted. 
Again, I say this only because the painting has a life of its own. I look at 
her and wonder, “Where did she come from?” 

Dupré: What periods or paintings have had greatest influence on 
your work? 

Giuliani: Id have to say the Italian Quattrocento, and of those artists, with- 
out question, Piero della Francesca. There’s something mysterious about 
him. His work is not psychological at all-that is what he doesn’t offer. 
In a sense, his figures are lifeless, more statuesque, simply there, gaz- 
ing at the viewer like gods and goddesses waiting upon some response. 
Some 20 years ago at the Clark Art Institute in Massachusetts, I stood 
before a della Francesca—“Virgin and Child Enthroned with Four Angels” 
[c. 1460-70]. How remarkable that out of the small number of surviving 
della Francescas, one of such beauty is here among us in New England! 
As I stood in front of it something happened. 1 don’t know what. When 
I came out of “it,” I knew without protestation that I had painted this 
work. I knew how 1 had painted it—to the brushstroke. It was a mystical 
experience. I felt an intense simpatico and soul identification with della 
Francesca. This has never happened before or after. 

Dupré: What do you think you experienced? 

Giuliani: What happened at the Clark Institute was unique and, I suspect, 
the result of the soul’s openness to the sheer power of beauty. 1 believe in 
the communication of souls. What is time, what is space? These are the 
big questions. We succumb to conventional imposition of limitation. In 
reality, there is no limitation. 

Dupré: Would you say your experience was a divine gift? 

Giuliani: Only in the sense that I believe divinity is experienced in the 
ordinary. Each of us would be capable of entering into such an experi- 
ence not only once in a lifetime, but many times if we were able to see 
past cultural impositions. This is why art is so powerful, why beauty 
like prayer is so powerful. It enables us to see through imposed obsta- 
cles. It liberates us. 
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“Visitors at Mamre” (2001) 


is given, especially since it rests in a material basis: Guadalupe imprinted 
on the mantel of Juan Diego. 

Dupré: I appreciate that your diptych broke with convention and showed 
Juan Diego at the same size as Guadalupe. He is so often seen as an acces- 
sory to the story, the poor soul who got the ball rolling, but his faith and 
courage were exemplary. Faced with the same mission, most of us would 
be daunted into inaction. We would not have the faith to believe, quite 
simply, that we were the one who was called to deliver the message. 
Giuliani: When I was asked to paint Guadalupe and Juan Diego, | 
intentionally saw 
them side by side, 
in relationship. One 
without the other 
| does not truly exist. 
I wanted to con- 
vey Diego’s awe at 
the gift given him. 
What must have he 
experienced in that 
encounter! He looks, 
like most of the men 
in my paintings, like 
my brother Vin who 
| died several years 
ago. There he is, Vin, 
with his huge eyes, 
dark brows, full lips, 
and innocent gaze. 
His spirit gave life 
| to Diego’s wonder 
and amazement. 
I want to say that 
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By JOSEPH MALHAM 


gap between the indi- 
vidual sacred artist and 
faith communities, all 
of which are valid to 
some degree but none 
of which can be labeled 
as definitive. Regarding 
ecclesiastical environ- 
ment and art, there was a major shift in 
architectural languages. The 20th century saw 
a shift from venerable styles such as Gothic 
and Romanesque to a modern vernacular of 
functionalism and relativism that celebrated 
light, materials, and “the people” rather than 
ineffable mysteries of faith manifested in rep- 
resentational art. 

With a renewed understanding of the 
liturgy there came an emphasis on the com- 
munal as opposed to the spatial elements 
of worship, which dictated stripping sacred 
space of all that was superfluous or distract- 
ing from the primary focus on the people 
of God. These noble intentions worked well 
when done properly and with a sense of bal- 
ance, but more often than not many essential 
babies were tossed out with the bathwater of 
renewal. What was junked or painted over was 
replaced by bland paint jobs or pre-fabricated 
appointments bought indiscriminately from 
catalogues specializing in tinny kitsch that 
was as cold and generically “modern” as the 
old stuff was Victorian or “old church.” 

This is a slight digression but it does point 
to two major causes underlying the rupture 
between artisan and community: namely that 
of economics and expediency. The idea of 
“adopting” an artist to create sacred works of 
art in and for the community smacks of added 
economic burdens and seems impracticable 
when everything an artist creates for sacred 
worship can be ordered from some catalogue 
or another. 

And yet this is neither the tradition of sacred 
art nor the teachings of the great religions. 


THE ARTIST IN THE SERVICE OF WORSHIP 
From the earliest days of monotheistic worship, 
the faithful were commanded by God to create 
objects and appointments that would render 
that worship beautiful, dignified, and sublime. 
In the Book of Exodus, God spends some six 
chapters giving the Israelites specific, detailed 
instructions on how objects for the sanctuary 
were to be fashioned. They were intended for 
the worship of the Lord, and the shoddy and 
second-rate were not to be tolerated. 
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THE SACRED ARTIST-IN-RESIDENCE 


of the artist-in-residence, and why it is so inte- 
gral to the life of the community, can only be 
answered in looking at the history of the con- 
cept and how it enriches our journey of faith. 


ARTISTS-IN-RESIDENCE ACROSS THE AGES 

While the term “artist-in-residence” is a fairly 
modern expression, the phenomenon of 
art patronage is a much older reality that is 
rooted in the collective memory of Christian 
Europe itself. Beginning with the gilded glory 
of Byzantium, where artisans served God 
by creating churches, mosaics, and icons for 
dynasties of the ruling emperors, the concept 
of patronage reached an apogee of sorts with 
the late medieval and high Renaissance peri- 
ods in Western European history. Raised from 
the servitude and ignominy that was part of life 
in the artisan class, painters, sculptors, musi- 
cians, and poets evolved into celebrities of sorts 
whose works not only helped define but actu- 
ally survived Europe's golden Age of Faith. 

Leonardo, Michelangelo, and Raphael are the 
most stellar examples of artists whose works 
flourished under the patronage of communi- 
ties as disparate as monasteries, art guilds, 
city-states, and even the Vatican itself. For hun- 
dreds of years, no self-respecting monarch or 
potentate was without some household artis- 
tic genius whose paintings, sculpture, verse, or 
philosophical musings would act as an eternal 
testimony to the real or imagined glories of 
their reign. 

Despite the fact that by the dawn of the 20th 
century the intimate bonds between artist/ 
faith and artisan/faith community were dis- 
integrating from the effects of the Industrial 
Revolution, secularism and the rise of the 
“super-Artist” celebrity cult, some legendary 
collaborations shine forth. Between 1950 and 
1960 alone, there was the relationship between 
the communist Giacomo Manzu and Pope 
John XXIII, the Protestant Le Corbusier and 
the Dominican friars at Ronchamp, and the 
Sensualist Henri Matisse and the Dominican 
nuns at Vence. 

These examples, typifying the new spirit of 
ecumenism and inclusiveness that character- 
ized the post-war era of faith, were but fleeting 
moments of glory, and by the close of the mil- 
lennium the religious artist-in-residence had 
become as much a museum piece as the 
works of art of the masters who had gone 
before them. 

At least in terms of the visual arts, there are 
many reasons one could cite for the growing 


About three years ago I had the good fortune 
to become acquainted with Saint Gregory the 
Great Catholic Church on Chicago's north side. 
By profession a creator and restorer of sacred 
art, | was looking for a church that needed 
restoring, and by coincidence Reverend Bart 
Winters, the new pastor of St. Gregory, was 
looking for an artist to restore the interior of the 
splendid 80-year-old Gothic Revival church. 

If not exactly a case of the man and the hour 
having met in terms of historical destiny, it did 
prove to be a fortuitous encounter from which 
sprouted a giving tree whose branches have 
spread wider and further in my life than I pos- 
sibly expected. 

Beginning with several large devotional 
shrines whose gilded glory lay buried under 
thick coats of sooty grime, faded pigment, and 
tarnished gold leaf, I began restoring paintings, 
appointments, decorative panels, and other 
devotional works in the sanctuary and the 
side altars. Soon Father Winters and the parish 
offered me a loft in the parish center as a stu- 
dio, and my joy was complete by having a base 
of operations from which I could restore art- 
work, paint icons, write, and guiltlessly indulge 
in the occasional dolce far niente essential to 
the life of any artist. 

I became, and remain, an artist-in-residence 
with a wonderful faith community that contin- 
ues to nurture and support me in my endeavors 
to use my talents for the glory of God’s house. 

The sense of responsibility, if not gravitas, 
that accompanied my newfound position with- 
in the community made me come to several 
conclusions regarding the nature of the reli- 
gious artist-in-residence. The first is that while 
the title is appropriate in a church or syna- 
gogue setting, it is rather limited in terms of 
its fullest expression of what that artist should 
be. With all respect, the sacred artist is called to 
a different vocation than an artist-in-residence 
in an academic or civic setting. The second is 
that the artist-in-residence phenomenon is a 
vital and eminently relevant link in the life of 
the faith community and one, regardless of the 
artistic discipline, that needs to be revived and 
encouraged in denominations of all faiths. 

The answer to what is the fullest expression 
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Being people of creativity and resourcefulness, 
they could lend their talents in myriad ways to 
meet the needs of the parish. I personally help 
offset the rent of my space at Saint Gregory by 
using my writing skills to craft support materi- 
als, create website text/imagery, and promote 
spiritual and cultural events in the parish. 


THE BLESSINGS OF SUPPORT 

In the final analysis, the mutuality of this spiri- 
tual bond, this sacred union, is expressed in the 
three major benefits of adopting, nurturing, 
and supporting a sacred artist-in-residence: 

e Honor of God — the artist puts the fruit of 
their art to the service of God, and honors the 
Lord through the exercise of the gifts given to 
them from birth. 

Support of a Sacred Vocation — since all 
churches and faith communities hold to a 
policy of social outreach and peace and jus- 
tice, supporting an individual with a vocation 
to sacred artistry is consonant with Scriptural 
exhortations and sacred tradition. 
Enrichment of the Community — as continual 
ly stated, sponsoring and supporting a sacred 
artist-in-residence not only energizes a faith 
community, but also instills a great sense of 
pride and ownership of talent and creativity. 
While the emphasis of this article has been pri- 
marily on the visual arts, there is in fact no limit 
to the sacred artist that could serve and nur- 
ture any given faith community. Imagine the 
vast possibilities and the rewards to a church 
or temple having their own poet, musician, 
dancer, sculptor, writer, or painter who would 
not only utilize their God-given talents for the 
glory of God, but direct them back to the com- 
munity as well. 

Imagine if instead of phoning in an order 
for a veneered altar, a plated chalice or polyes- 
ter prayer shawl, an artist-in-residence would 
create the same item but only this time as a 
hand-crafted, unique masterpiece that would 
be the pride of the community. Or if to com- 
memorate a centennial, anniversary, or death, 
a community’s artist-in-residence wrote a 
poem, composed a piece of music, choreo- 
graphed a dance, or cast a bronze sculpture 
group. Imagine a faith community commis- 
sioning an icon or fresco from their household 
iconographer or a book from their own author. 
Sacred art is the art of the possible. 

For nearly three years I have been an inti- 
mate part of St. Gregory’s community as an 
artist, restorer, and friend. While the bond of 
faith has cemented us together, what allows 
the friendship to continually grow is the mutu- 
al commitment to not only the art of holiness, 
but the holiness of art as well. 


The author at work in his studio at 
St. Gregory the Great Church. 


try, where dwindling numbers can be traced to 
numerous socio/psychological reasons, the crisis 
in the field of the sacred arts, as stated before, 
usually stems from the more mundane problem 
of economics and expediency. 

“Where are we going to put an artist when 
we are busting at the seams already?” is what 
most faith communities would probably say to 
the offer of welcoming an artist-in-residence. Or, 
“How can we afford to have an artist hanging 
around when we don’t know how we are going 
to meet next month’s payroll and light bills?” 
Again, fair enough. 

However, since a sacred artist searches for 
a community primarily to give support and 
encouragement, money is an important issue 
but should not be a problematic one. An over- 
supply of unpaid bills is the traditional béte 
noire of both artist and faith community, but a 
nemesis one could help the other overcome in 
creative and mutually beneficial ways. 

Even a small church always seems to have 
a preponderance of rooms, offices, and halls 
from which a space could surely be spared for 
an artist. What would it take to give an artist a 
small room or suite of rooms (attics seem most 
appropriate!) in which they could create their 
art, compose their music, or write their books 
and poems? The presence of an artist brings 
good energy to a community, and an extra set 
of hands around the place keeping a room occu- 
pied, lit, and warm is itself no small reward. 

The second problem, the money question, 
is one that has to be worked out according to 
what each side needs to take in and can afford 
to pay out. Actually, the optimal situation is to 
avoid exchange of cash altogether (a stipend for 
the artist or rent for the community) and see 
the relationship as reward enough. On a prag- 
matic level, the cost of one more room to light, 
heat, and maintain can be offset by the extra- 
curricular activities of your artist-in-residence. 


Creativity is an integral part of our journey 
to God, and in a metaphorical way our own 
creative impulses mirror the Lord’s supremely 
benevolent act of creating and sustaining the 
universe. Regeneration within families insures 
the continuation of that particular family as well 
as the human race in general. Spiritual regen- 
eration within a faith community insures the 
continuation of that community and the hand- 
ing down of its core beliefs to future members. 

In the sacred arts, creativity transforms the 
artist into creator as well as window; creator in 
the sense that the artist is consciously making 
things of beauty to serve God and human- 
ity, and window in the sense that the artist 
becomes transparent so that the beauty of the 
Word may shine through them. In that sense 
all sacred art is a true icon and all sacred artists 
are true iconographers. 


A VOCATION OF FAITH AND ART 
In our day, too many sacred artists have become 
discouraged due to a lack of interest in their 
work and a hesitancy of communities to hire 
them to create original, unique works of liturgi- 
cal art. Unable to compete with the impersonal 
and ubiquitous catalogue out of which comes 
altars, arks, vestments, furniture, statues, 
paintings, and appointments, many drift dis- 
contentedly from convention to convention in 
hopes of a sale or large commission. Many in the 
end abandon their calling and out of economic 
necessity find another way to make a living. 

If living and serving as a sacred artist is indeed 
a vocation, then there is, without doubt, a voca- 
tional crisis in the field of sacred artists. As is true 
for the active ministry and religious life in which 
men and women are called to live consecrated 
lives of service, the vocation to the sacred arts 
must be seriously nurtured by families, com- 
munities, and the artists themselves. Unlike the 
current vocational crisis in the ordained minis- 


By Liz LERMAN 


myself in an intimate 
relationship to the ser- 
vice by looking around 
this distinctive environ- 
ment and musing on \ , 
what I saw. One day dur- . 
ing my adolescence, | returned from summer 
break for the High Holy Days to find new velvet 
seats and my beloved paintings covered with a 
repetitive gold pattern. I never felt engaged in 
the same way again. 

Years later, in 1976, after a long and 


BODIES OF FAITH 


FEELING THE SPIRIT IN THE ART OF DANCE 


The path that led me to this witness is a long 
one. I am Jewish, raised in the classical Reform 
tradition. My own childhood synagogue in 
Milwaukee was a huge, hushed, but welcoming 
room. I loved its oddly painted ceiling and plain 
white painted walls. At that time in Reform 
Jewish practice (it was the late 1950s and early 
1960s), most of the prayer “work” was being 
handled by others. The choir sang for us, the 
rabbi spoke to God for us, and, except for occa- 
sional responsive readings, there wasn’t much 
for congregants to do during worship. So I kept 


“In Praise of Borrowed Blessings,” part of Liz Lerman’s national “Hallelujah” project, 
performed at the project’s culminating residency at the Clarice Smith Performing Arts 
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somewhat torturous coming of age in the 


Center at the University of Maryland. 


I never expected it to happen. When | first 
began to take my work as a choreographer into 
religious institutions, I imagined many possibil- 
ities for connecting dance and congregational 
life: dance thriving in religious school work 
shops, study retreats, or women’s gatherings. 
And indeed, all these events did come to pass. 
But in the last decade I have seen a renaissance 
of activity through various denominations that 
have allowed dance and movement to happen 
best, and be most accepted, as part of the actu- 


al worship experience. 
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professional dance world, I founded a dance 
company on the idea that professional artists 
had a role to play in community life, and that 
both would be the better for the interaction. 
Central to this work from its start was a vital 
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creative experiences. 

It starts as the congregation gathers outside 
the closed doors of the sanctuary. We are in 
a tight group. Before we enter, 1 ask people to 
close their eyes, to breathe, and to bring to 
mind all the people they love, whether still alive 
or not. Then I ask them to move in the smallest 
way, or to move as they might in preparation 
for prayer. With my own eyes open, I collect a 
few of the movements that I see. Then I show 
them some of the moves that they made, 
emphasizing nuance, because no one takes 
their arms above their heads in exactly the 
same way. The group repeats these moves with 
me. We sing or listen to some familiar music 
as we do the dance. People find this activity 
deeply moving. Often people cry. 

We prepare to enter the sanctuary, holding 
hands in lines. 1 tell those at the front of each 
line just to wander through their beloved cha- 
pel, leading their line to snake behind them as 
they go. They can move through the seats or 
around the seats. Lines may encounter each 
other, resulting in gentle chaos. It is fun, simple, 
a way to connect to others who have chosen to 
come that night. Sometimes, at a signal, every- 
one goes to their seats. At other times, I get all 
the lines to connect and we will form a mov- 
ing spiral that brings us all into close contact. 
We may stop, say a prayer, listen to the rabbi, 
resume the spiral, and then go to our seats. 

After several regular prayers, we will dance 
to a particular prayer, repeating a dance that I 
have re-taught each time I was present. This isa 
rote activity: we are not improvising or creating 
new choreography, not talking to each other, 
not particularly connecting, unless to simply 
touch the shoulder of the person next to us 
as part of the choreography. The movements 
in this prayer dance usually depict words and 
images in a straightforward “readable” way. 
Many people enjoy this kind of direct relation- 
ship, so the literalism of the choreography 
combined with the clarity of the task offer 
useful points of entry for different kinds of par- 
ticipants. 

One of the interesting paradoxes of moving 
in congregational settings is the architecture 
itself. Many congregants find comfort in their 
memories of the setting, their accustomed view 
from where they sit, the repetition of the seat- 
ing, and the relative physical space between 
each individual. The first thought people often 
have about choreography in such an orthodox 
setting is “wouldn't it be great if the seats could 
be moved?” Well, yes and no. Yes, if everyone 
had the skills and the comfort level to move 


Liz Lerman Dance Exchange company members Pene 
McCourty, Margot Greenlee, Martha Wittman, and Marvin 
Webb perform “In Praise of Fertile Fields,” part of Liz 
Lerman’s “Hallelujah” project. 
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bodies in connection with their minds and the 
ancient texts, in order to reach what 1 think 
each individual calls a spiritual place. 

Because my concert work often uses a 
combination of movement with text (usually 
spoken by the dancers), I devised many meth- 
ods for words and dancing to be combined. 
This proved to be most useful in religious set- 
tings, since spoken prayer, torah text, psalms, 
and commentary are of such import to par- 
ticipation. And, specific to Jewish settings, it 
probably helped my work gain recognition in 
a culture where so much respect is accorded 
to scriptural study, spoken discourse, and the 
written word. 

In the powerful traditions of liturgical 
dance, typically, some people dance while 
others watch. But being a person who is some- 
times restless with prayer and who needs an 
active connection to the service, I decided 
early on that if I were going to involve dance 
in worship, the dancing would have to be for 
everyone in the room. And I was interested 
in developing a means by which even those 
who thought they couldn't or wouldn't dance 
might somehow be convinced to join in. 


DANCE OF THE POSSIBLE 

In worship settings, or anywhere else, there are 
countless ways to make dance, and to think 
about dance while doing it. Hence, I try to offer 
variety in order to call up different parts of the 
self and avoid predictability. At the same time 
I strive to teach the skills that people will need 
to accomplish the dance. When we put this into 
practice, each event is unique, but I will try to 
give a sense of the possibilities by describing 
a kind of composite service that offers several 


relationship between concert choreography 
and the participatory activities we conducted 
in community settings. Among those settings, 
eventually, were many communities of faith. 
Because of my own background that most 
often meant Jewish settings. 

This combination of elements conspired to 
bring me to a collaboration where | have had 
the opportunity to explore, in depth, the pos- 
sibilities for dance in a worship setting. Around 
1991 I was choreographing a performance 
work, “The Good Jew?,” that examined the 
challenges of Jewish identity and the possibil- 
ity of living in both the secular and religious 
worlds. As part of its development, we did a 
small tour of synagogues presenting a work 
in-progress version followed by conversation. 
During one of these a congregant suggested 
adding a scene in which one of the characters, 
the Sabbath Bride, would be lifted on a chair 
as the group danced around her, a tradition 
at Jewish weddings. The temple’s rabbi sud- 
denly rose at that point to say, “No. No more 
Eastern European images,” and turning to me 
he said “we are looking to you, the artists, to 
show us new images to take us into the next 
century.” The congregation was Washington 
D.C.’s Temple Micah, the rabbi was Dan Zemel, 
and the incident sparked a collaboration that 
made Temple Micah the laboratory for over a 
decade of work exploring the role that dance 
could play in worship and the community life 
of a faith institution. 

In this laboratory, the aesthetic rigor of con- 
cert work and social value of participatory 
engagement have become united in the act 
of prayer, danced by the whole congregation, 
sitting or standing, committed to using their 


cross-fertilized to influence the themes that 
my choreographic projects addressed. In the 
mid-1990s we created an evening-length work 
called “Shehechianu,” which took the Jewish 
prayer of sustenance as its point of departure. 
From 1999 to 2002 we toured a project called 
“Hallelujah,” which collaborated with people 
in 15 communities across the U.S. in creating 
dances “in praise of” unique and vital topics, 
engaging in the process Buddhist reverends, 
Jewish rabbis, faith leaders from the Christian 
and Native American traditions, gospel choirs, 
within a wide range of on-stage participants 
that eventually totaled over 1,000. 

Right now I am beginning a project about 
prayer as a radical act. How do we define 
prayer? Where do personal spirituality and larg- 
er social questions intersect? When is prayer a 
form of activism and activism a form of prayer? 
I'm expecting to pursue these questions on a 
wide playing field, hoping that we can engage 
teenage girls, rabbinic and seminary students, 
my own performing company of inter-religious 
beings, and some of our international part- 
ners. At this very early stage the discoveries are 
already very stimulating. For instance, in my 
research for a recent partnership we undertook 
in Japan, | discovered that during World War II, 
Japanese communities would stitch pillows to 
send to their soldiers to “warm their stomachs.” 
Each pillow had 1,000 stitches, each stitched by 
a different person. When I mentioned this to 
Kazu Nakamura, a Japanese man who dances 
with my company, he said, “Oh yes, those pil- 
lows were considered prayers.” 

From its beginnings, dance has been a way 
for human beings to grasp what they other- 
wise could not comprehend. This function 
of dance has always been a motivating force 
for me as I’ve made dances out of my own 
struggle to understand things in the world 
that challenged or perplexed me. So I am tak 
ing my restlessness about prayer and faith to 
people with different perspectives and making 
a suite of dances. At the same time, I contin- 
ue to make dances with the congregation at 
Temple Micah, and with the other congrega- 
tions who invite me to join them-Christian, 
Jewish, Buddhist, and spiritualist. 1 continue 
to look for the links between the mind and 
the body, knowing that when they combine 
people experience something that transcends 
both, whether it happens on stage, in a studio, 
or ina place of worship. I am convinced that it 
is the human connection to the body, and the 
body’s connection to the mind, that provides a 
ladder, a safety net, or a trampoline, enabling 
people to experience the spiritual. 
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lected some eight to ten moves, we will do the 
dance, accompanied by the prayer or reading 
that was our starting point. The juxtapositions 
that occur between the movement and the text 
quite often seem amazing. But what seems like 
coincidence, when a movement expresses the 
meaning or spirit of a spoken phrase, is really 
a testament to the many meanings a single 
movement can have. 

For instance, recently at a synagogue where 
I was a guest artist, the Torah portion included 
Exodus, Chapter 20, where God speaks the Ten 
Commandments. The rabbi wanted the con- 
gregants to answer the question: “How had 
you been holy in the past week?” One person 
responded that he had helped a blind woman 
cross the street. As a movement we used the 
simple act of turning the head side to side to 
watch for cars. Later, when we danced to the 
text, that movement occurred at the words 
“honor your father and your mother.” The align- 
ment of words and movement was striking, so 
when we finished the dance, I asked what turn- 
ing your from head side to side could mean 
about honoring your parents. One person 
responded with a clarity that probably came 
from personal experience: “That is what you 
have to do if your parents are divorced.” 

This is what art can do. It can help us create 
meaning, make meaning, make sense and pur- 
pose of our lives, of our rituals, of our texts, of 
our sacred spaces. 


THE SACRED INFORMS THE SECULAR 
In my early years of working at the synagogue, 
I mostly found myself using what I had learned 
from other community and choreographic 
projects to inform my explorations. But over 
time I began to see something distinctive in 
the work in congregational settings. | noticed 
that the clergy and I were asking the partici- 
pants to do many things at once: read prayers, 
listen to others, stand and sit, ask questions 
and bring up memories, decide to dance or 
not to dance, be part of a group and be an 
individual, notice their surroundings and 
the people with them, to let go of the outside 
world, and then remember the outside world. 
It was, in fact, much more than I ask of the 
most sophisticated postmodern-sawy audi- 
ences who come to see my company perform 
in elite concert halls around the country. As a 
result, I began to let my work in congregations 
teach me how to be a bolder artist in the work 
I create for secular settings. 

Working in secular settings has not lim- 
ited me to secular subjects. The concert work 
and the congregational presence have also 
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The Reverend Noriaki Ito, Higashi Hongwanji Temple, per- 
forms with Liz Lerman Dance Exchange and Los Angeles 
community members in “Stones Will Float, Leaves Will 
Sink, Paths Will Cross,” part of Liz Lerman’s “Hallelujah” 
project hosted by the Skirball Cultural Center, Los Angeles. 


large, to fully explore the space, to find their 
“place” even when there is no fixed place for 
them (as they experience in their assigned 
or chosen seat). In reality, at least at first, it 
works better if people are dancing within the 
same environment they always associate with 
prayer, even if it’s two banks of tightly packed, 
immovable benches. 

If the seating is movable, we do often 
change the arrangement. We have tried con- 
centric arcs, two large groups facing each other 
with space in the middle, chairs in triangular 
shapes in the four corners, leaving the center 
free. We did one service without sitting at all, 
and others that reached beyond the sanctu- 
ary to move through lobbies, social halls and 
outdoor grounds, concluding the service under 
the moonlight. 


Bic Story, LITTLE STORY 

Finally, at some part of the service, we will make 
a new dance. Often, I will use an idea I call “Big 
Story, Little Story,” where we look to our lives for 
a personal story that relates to the larger story 
of the prayer or the Torah portion. This usually 
reflects some advance planning with the rabbi 
or cantor to develop a question for people in 
the congregation to consider. I'll ask people to 
join with one or two others near them and talk 
for awhile in response to the question. Then I 
ask people to tell me some of the images that 
they described or that they heard. We make 
a dance (mostly gestured) from these images. 
Here movement expands further from the intu- 
itive, communal, environmental, and literal 
roles it has played so far in the service. To dem- 
onstrate the artistic rigor, I like to bring people 
into my process of choosing the movements we 
combine into the dance. Sometimes they come 
directly from the person telling the story, as they 
gesture (often unconsciously) to make a point. 
At other times | listen for a verb, or a detail, or 
gather together two or three ideas that might be 
conveyed in one movement. After we have col- 
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Our Lady of the Angels above the great bronze doors by Robert Graham. 


not be spent irresponsibly. There were certain 
works of art that had to be in place on opening 
day: the font, altar, ambo, cathedra, crucifix, 
and tabernacle. After many discussions, other 
pieces would be added to that list. Everything 
had to be an original work of art. Nothing was 
to be picked out of a catalogue. 


furnishings. Although clear and concise in his 
thinking, he was open to other possibilities. 
The largest cathedral project in the modern era 
would be a costly and complex undertaking. 
Mindful that critical eyes would be watching 
the Cardinal generated and sustained enthu- 
siasm throughout the process. Money could 
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Just over two years ago, 
Cardinal Roger Mahony 
and the people of the 
Church of Los Angeles 
dedicated their new 
cathedral. The Cardinal 
indicated from the begin- 
ning that two major 
themes - journey and light - should guide the 
creation of the structure. The Spanish architect 
Rafael Moneo was commissioned to design 
the building with these particulars in mind. 
Cardinal Mahony hired me to join the design 
team to direct the artistic enhancement of 
the cathedral and to be sure that the art and 
appointments were, in his words, “familiar to 
the faithful.” This article is a succinct overview 
of the process used in developing the master 
plan for art in the cathedral. It is a course of 
action that could be adapted for any church 
or synagogue building project. 
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MEETING THE ARCHITECT 

A cathedral, like any house of prayer, is built 
upon the understanding of the worship prac- 
tices of the faith community and the liturgical 
function of various spaces, appointments, 
furnishings, and works of art. My first task 
was to visit with Moneo in his Madrid offices 
to become more familiar with the plans that 
were already underway. Throughout the pro- 
cess, in addition to monthly meetings held in 
Los Angeles, both of us would occasionally 
meet in New York City to review the art pro- 
gram and decide whether or not the concepts 
were on the right track. Often differences of 
opinion were exchanged in the interest of 
arriving at appropriate solutions. I thought at 
this time what it would be like to have the art- 
ists present to participate in the design of the 
spaces in which their art would be placed. 


THE OWNER’S VISION 

Once I had a better grasp of the details for the 
building, I wanted to learn more about the 
expectations of the owner. It was important 
to listen to Cardinal Mahony talk about his 
ideas for the cathedral as well as its art and 
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However, as the project developed it became 
obvious that other items would also become 
priorities. For example, the great bronze 
doors had to be an important work of art. 
In the Christian tradition, the door is a sym- 
bol of Jesus Christ. These cannot be ordinary 
doors and so the artist, Robert Graham, was 
commissioned to design a portal that would 
not only function efficiently but would make 
an artistic statement about the symbolism of 
this passageway. 

The tapestry collection of the communion 
of saints by John Nava was another example 
of a work of art that could not be phased. 
Once my proposal to surround the worship- 
ers in the cathedral with images of the saints 
and blessed ones of the Church became wide- 
ly accepted, the commission found its way 
into the budget. Funding the commissions 
could not have been done without the help 
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Detail of bronze doors by Robert Graham. 


and critiquing their proposals. I established 
only three criteria for selecting the artists: 
they had to possess extraordinary portfolios; 
they had to have experience in working in a 
collaborative manner, and although they did 
not have to be Catholic, they had to display 
sensitivity to what I described as the unique 
phenomenon of the Catholic religion. 


FINDING A BUDGET 

As each artist was retained and commissioned 
by Cardinal Mahony, my responsibilities 
became more involved. One of my tasks 
was to participate in conversations regard- 
ing the art budget. All of the energy of the 
cathedral development office was focused on 
getting the structure built and paid for. The 
understanding was that art could be added 
to the space in phases later on. Only essen- 
tial objects were required for opening day. 


Photo: Julius Schulman and David Glomb 


INPUT FROM THE LAITY 

It would also be important to understand the 
expectations of the laity. This was a difficult 
task because unlike any other project there 
was no cathedral congregation. When the St. 
Vibiana Cathedral in Los Angeles closed due 
to severe structural damage caused by the 
1994 North Ridge earthquake, the parishio- 
ners joined other faith communities. Because 
meeting with the laity was not possible, | 
requested a meeting with the Archdiocesan 
ethnic groups ministry, which is dedicated 
to understanding the many and varied back 
grounds of the people who make up the 
Church of Los Angeles. | felt the art program 
for the cathedral had to reflect this diversity. 
The pastoral instincts of Monsignor Kevin 
Kostelnik, the first pastor of the cathedral, 
were most helpful in this regard. Like the 
members of the ethnic groups’ ministry, he 
offered valuable insights regarding the cus- 
toms and traditions of the people. 


THE MASTER PLAN FOR ART 

Once I collected enough information I began 
to write the art program that would serve as a 
foundation for the work ahead. The document 
contained the needs of the owner, expecta- 
tions of different archdiocesan committees, 
liturgical and legislative documentation, and 
my design recommendations for implement- 
ing the program. In hindsight I wish there 
were a way to include stories from people 
throughout the Archdiocese. The plan was 
presented to the Cathedral Advisory Board 
for its approval. This same board, which had 
been advising the Cardinal on all aspects of 
the project from the beginning, would also 
later review the artists’ proposals. Toward the 
end of the project I prepared a master plan 
for art, which continues to be modified and 
completed in phases. 


ART AND FURNISHINGS COMMITTEE 

Having worked as a design consultant for 
many years I’ve learned that no one of us 
knows more than all of us. I requested that a 
committee of local artists be created to work 
with me. Our first task was to sort through 
the hundreds of unsolicited portfolios sent by 
artists and vendors seeking to work on the 
cathedral project. We selected a small num- 
ber of candidates from this inventory. I then 
personally invited other artists to submit their 
credentials. Rather than conduct an interna- 
tional search, I felt confident that I could find 
outstanding artists from Southern California. 
The art committee acted as a jury not only in 
interviewing the artists but also in reviewing 
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WORKING WITH THE ARTISTS 

Another task was most rewarding. It was 
essential for me to work closely with the 
artists especially during the all-important 
conceptual phase of each commission. The 
artists for the cathedral were not given a free 
hand. This was especially true of the two or 
three commissions that were completed to 
satisfy the requirements for public art on 
the property. All artists were expected to 
understand the function each piece played 
in the worship life of the Church before creat- 
ing their own proposal. It was in this context 
that I happily spent endless hours with each 
artist. There were lively exchanges about his- 
tory, culture, theology, and how art can be in 
the service of faithful people. Once the artist 
became aware of the purpose of the piece, 
he or she was then at liberty to generate the 
ork of art. Although I believe the cathedral 
artists responded creatively and faithfully to 
this approach, many critics have questioned 
s the appropriateness of some of the art, given 
the unique architectural style of this cathe- 
dral building. Again, the challenge was to 
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Altar design by Cardinal Roger Mahony; bronze angels beneath the altar by M.L. Snowden; altar candles by 
Marirose Jelicich; crucifix behind the altar by Simon Toparovsky. 
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of the development office and the director of 
the archdiocesan construction office, Brother 
Hilarion O’Connor, OSF, who always seemed 
to know how to get things done in a timely 
and diplomatic manner. 


BALANCING IDEAS AND OPINIONS 

Probably my most demanding task had to do 
with managing the expectations and insights 
not only of the owners but also the donors, 
the artists, the art committee, and the design 
architect. And, of course, I had to figure out 
how to blend my opinions about each work 
of art into the mix. I was challenged to stand 
firm in my convictions while being attentive 
to the input of some very influential and cre- 
ative people. The crucifix for the cathedral 
was a good example where various opinions 
had to be balanced. Some wanted the crucifix 
to be in scale with the interior of the building, 
which is immense. To do so would require a 
crucifix of enormous and heroic stature that 
would be suspended from the ceiling near 
or above the altar table. I proposed that a 
crucifix with such dimensions would be out 
of the reach of the many people for whom 
embracing the cross is a powerful gesture 
of veneration. Today, the life-size crucifix 
is planted in the floor near the altar table, 
where hundreds of people wait to embrace it 
throughout the week. 


Font by Richard Vosko; 
baptism of Jesus tapestry by John Nava. 
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ARTISTS 
The Gateway Pool and Water Wall 
Lita Albuquerque 
Children’s Garden Animal Sculptures 
Claro Creative Studios 
The Native American Memorial 
Johnny Bear Contreras 
The Tabernacle and the Dedication Candle Holders with Angels 
Max De Moss 
The Shrine of Our Lady of Guadalupe - Plaza and Freeway sides 
Lalo Garcia 
The Great Bronze Doors 
Robert Graham 
The Donor Wall Angels 
Hakob Jambozian of The Judson Studios 
All Liturgical Vessels 
Marirose Jelicich 


Restoration of St. Vibiana Cathedral Stained Glass for the Mausoleum 


The Judson Studios 
The Altar Table 
Cardinal Roger Mahony 
Eighteenth-Century Mural 
Frank Martinez 


The Tapestries: Communion of Saints, John the Baptist, New Jerusalem 


John Nava 
The Altar Table Angels 
M.L. Snowden 
The Crucifix 
Simon Toparovsky 
All Ritual Furnishings 
Jefferson Tortorelli 
The Baptismal Font 
Richard 5. Vosko 


PROJECT TEAM 
Owner 
The Roman Catholic Archdiocese of Los Angeles 
Archbishop 
His Eminence Roger Cardinal Mahony, D.D. 
Design Architect 
José Rafael Moneo 
Executive Architect/Engineer 
Leo A. Daly 
General Contractor 
Morley Construction Company 
Project Managers 
Stegeman & Kastner 
Structural Engineer 
Nabih Youssef & Associates 
Mechanical/Electrical/Plumbing Engineer 
Ove Arup & Partners California 
Civil Engineer 
Rba Partners, Inc. 
Landscape Architect 
Campbell & Campbell 
Acoustic & Audio-Visual Design 
Paoletti Associates 
Lighting Design 
Francis Krahe & Associates 
Pipe Organ Consultant 
Manuel J. Rosales 
Pipe Organ Builder 
Lynn Dobson 


incorporate art that would be familiar to the people in an edifice that 
was obviously very modern. 


CELEBRATING THE ART 

Finally, the installation and dedication of each piece was a celebra- 
tory moment not only for the artists, but for all of the people involved 
along the way. The artistic process utilized in this cathedral project is 
an indication that art for worship can be planned and guided by more 
than one person as long as someone-the art consultant-is capable of 
managing assorted opinions, unpredictable schedules, and fluctuating 
budgets. The end result of this collegial effort is apparent in the cathe- 
dral today. The building, a contemporary interpretation of Mission 
style churches, certainly provides a stirring experience for all visitors. 
It is now apparent that worshipers and tourists alike are also inspired 
as they encounter the images and furnishings that enhance the cathe- 
dral inside and out. I am confident that these works, like the cathedral 
building, will stand the test of time. 


Photo: Julius Schulman and David Glomb 


Detail of crucifix by Simon Toparovsky. 
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VIEWS 


Keep It Up 

Congratulations on the recent changes to Faith & Form. The recent issue 
is especially thought-filled and beautifully organized. 

Ellen Schippert, Liturgical Consultant/Architect 

Deckerville, Michigan 


JUBILEE CHURCH 

Your article on the Jubilee Church in Faith & Form [Vol. 37, No. 2] is won- 
derful, extremely thoughtful, and beautifully presented. Thank you very 
much for your kind words. 

Richard Meier, FAIA 

New York, New York 


MEIER’s RIVAL IN ITALY 

I had a lovely time reading through Faith & Form about the Jubilee Church. 
Ihave literally pored over and read everything I can get my hands on about 
the Jubilee Church, and was delighted to read your interview with Meier. 
I have similarly sought material on the new Renzo Piano worship space 
in Italy, the Padre Pio Pilgrimage Church. While I’m sure it is designed to 
cater to the needs of throngs of pilgrims, I am sure it doesn’t have the 
same focused sense of spiritual awareness that the Meier’s design evokes. 
Nevertheless, I am keen to see what Piano has designed. 

Joe Boschetti 

Mulgrave, Victoria, Australia 


Editor’s note: Above is a sneak peek of Renzo Piano’s Padre Pio 
Pilgrimage Church in San Giovanni Rotondo, which was dedicated in 


July. We’ll have more on Piano’s work in a later issue. 


PRAISE FOR MONOGRAPH 

Stephen Fliegel, Curator of Medieval Art, has done a truly splendid job 
in writing Sacred Meaning in the Christian Art of the Middle Ages and 
on behalf of the Cleveland Museum of Art I would like to express our 
gratitude to Faith & Form and the Center for Sacred Landmarks, Cleveland 
State University for having published this book. I would like to extend an 
invitation to you and to your readers to come and see our forthcoming 
exhibition, Dukes and Angels: Art from the Court of Burgundy, which 
opens October 24, 2004 and runs through January, 2005. I sincerely hope 
that you and your readers will have an opportunity to come and enjoy 
what promises to be a most stimulating and exciting exhibition. 
Katharine Lee Reid, Director 

Cleveland Museum of Art 

Cleveland, Ohio 


FAITH 6 FORM WELCOMES YOUR VIEWS. PLEASE SEND THEM TO MICHAEL J. CROSBIE, 
FAITH 6 FORM MAGAZINE, C/O STEVEN WINTER ASSOCIATES, 50 WASHINGTON 
STREET, NORWALK, CT 06854, OR TO MCROSBIE@FAITHANDFORM.COM, OR FAX 
THEM TO 203-852-0741. 
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building designs have similarly “disorienting” effects on the brain. 

Discussions at the Columbus conference also produced new research 
questions about sacred spaces that could be addressed by neurosci- 
ence. Why do some spaces foster a sense of intimacy and community 
while others inspire feelings of transcendence and awe? Why do visual 
symbols play such an important role in many religions’ sacred spaces? 
Why do elements such as the narthex and steeple of a church help peo- 
ple prepare for prayer? 

Knowing the why, Eberhard says, will ultimately lead to a new par- 
adigm in architecture, one in which “intuition is strengthened, even 
extended, by evidence from neuroscience studies.” He compares archi- 
tecture today to the medical profession in the late-19th century, before 
germs were discovered. Doctors did the best they could to serve their 
patients, he says, but their knowledge was profoundly limited and they 
worked largely from anecdote and instinct. In the future, he hopes, 
architects will be able to access a whole new body of scientific knowl- 
edge that will empower them to serve their clients better. 

The field of neuroarchitecture, especially as it relates to sacred spaces, 
risks being reductionist. So far, neuroscientists have more or less suc- 
cessfully appeased concerns from religious sectors by explaining that 
their studies of the human brain in transcendent states don’t make 
their subjects’ experiences any less real or meaningful. They're trying 
to learn how people experience God, not who or what God is. Architects 
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EXPLORING SACRED SPACE THROUGH ‘NEUROARCHITECTURE’ 

A “tipping point” is the moment when an embryonic idea, known only 
to a few, becomes so popular that everyone seems to be talking about 
it. Architect John Eberhard believes that point has come for an idea he’s 
been nurturing for the past 10 years. It’s called “neuroarchitecture,” and 
he’s pretty sure it’s going to change the world. 

Eberhard, who also holds a visiting scholar appointment in biol- 
ogy at the University of California at San Diego, is executive director 
of the Academy of Neuroscience for Architecture, a research initiative 
of the San Diego chapter of the American Institute of Architects. In 
the year-and-a-half since the Academy’s founding, Eberhard has been 
attempting to engender enthusiasm among architects and neurosci- 
entists for studying the connections between our brains and the built 
environment. More than 500 curious architects attended a workshop 
on neuroscience at this year’s AIA convention. And the Academy counts 
some of the country’s most renowned neuroscientists among its board 
of directors and advisory committee. “What we're asking them to do,” 
Eberhard says, “is shift the emphasis from studying the disease to study- 
ing the delight.” 

Another way Eberhard is gathering interest is through focused, inter- 
disciplinary workshops where neuroscientists, architects, and their 
potential clients brainstorm research questions they'd like neuroscien- 
tists to pursue. In Columbus, Indiana, this past April, one such group of 
32—including clergy and several members of IFRAA—met to discuss the 
possibility of using neuroscience to study the brain’s reactions to sacred 
space. Most participants arrived nearly entirely in the dark about the 
possibilities of this nascent field of study—and left feeling they'd gotten 
a rare glimpse into the future. 

“Most of the architectural design decisions done today are intuitive,” 
Eberhard says. By that, he means that people use personal feeling and 
accumulated anecdotes to evaluate the power of different structures 
and architectural principles, such as the importance of symmetry and 
light. Journals such as Faith & Form are “full of such intuitive studies,” he 
says. In the social sciences, researchers have attempted to quantify such 
intuitions about space, especially in the realm of health care. A founda- 
tional 1984 study by Roger Ulrich demonstrated that hospital patients 
who had rooms with views from their windows recovered more quickly 
and reported less pain than those who looked out onto a brick wall. 

But social science can only offer the what, not the why. Eberhard and 
others believe that neuroscience will offer the opportunity to demystify 
architecture and bring it fully into the realm of science. Only in the past 
decade or so, when advanced non-invasive brain-scanning technologies 
such as functional magnetic resonance imaging (FMRI) have become 
available, has this been possible. If researchers want to know why win- 
dows with views help patients feel less pain, they can examine the brain 
functions of people looking out windows with views and see what areas 
are activated. The same goes for learning why certain colors make peo- 
ple feel angry, placid, or hungry, or why different floor plans are easier 
or harder to navigate. 

Already, some neuroscience studies have shown an intriguing connec- 
tion between space and spirituality, which could be used as a starting 
point for research into sacred spaces. Andrew Newberg of the University 
of Pennsylvania and his late colleague, Eugene d’Aquili, found that medi- 
tating Tibetan Buddhists and praying Franciscan nuns have reduced 
activity in the part of their brains associated with spatial orientation. 
This is consistent with their reports of feeling oneness with the universe 
and loss of a sense of self. Researchers could examine whether some 
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Photo: Michael J. Crosbie 
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henges of England, and possibly aided navigation in the discovery of 
America. He notes that the Celtic Cross is not to be confused with the 
Christian crucifix. “The older pagan Celtic Cross was probably absorbed 
into the Christian Church along with many other ideas from prehistory,” 
says Miller, who has built a replica of an instrument based on the Celtic 
Cross that he claims was used for navigation, astronomy, and surveying. 
He describes the Celtic Cross as “an inspiring inheritance for everyone 
living in a free world.” 


RECREATING THE GROTTO AT LOURDES 

A replica of the Grotto at Lourdes was built for Our Lady of Lourdes 
Vietnamese Catholic Church in Houston, Texas. The parish commis- 
sioned landscape architect Rod Russell-Ides, who traveled to Lourdes to 
document the site where, it is believed, the Virgin Mother appeared to St. 
Bernadette in the late 1850s. The grotto in Texas rises 60 feet, covers an 
acre, includes 3,000 cubic feet of topsoil, 850 cubic yards of concrete, and 
40 tons of rebar. The design incorporates a stream of water to represent 
the Lourdes spring. 
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in the future who use neuroscience as a tool in designing spaces that 
inspire feelings of God will likely also have to address such concerns. 

Neuroarchitecture may someday provide practical results about color, 
light, proportion, and many other building elements that all architects 
will use. But that’s not its biggest promise. Whether or not neurosci- 
ence ever becomes useful in daily practice, what it’s likely to do is reveal 
the profound effect that our built environment has on our brains and 
thus on our quality of life, something architects have long intuited and 
neuroscientists are just beginning to understand. Once people begin 
to learn how our buildings shape us, they will consider more carefully 
how we should shape our buildings. If neuroarchitecture leads to sucha 
paradigm shift, it has the possibility of not just transforming the profes- 
sion of architecture, but also the world in which we live, work, play, and 
worship. -Chelsea T. Ward 


CHELSEA T. WALD IS A SCIENCE WRITER WHO ATTENDED THE WORKSHOP אס‎ 
NEUROSCIENCE IN SACRED SPACES IN COLUMBUS, INDIANA. SHE CAN BE REACHED 
AT: CTW@FULBRIGHTWEB.ORG. 


Maya LIN CHAPEL FEATURED IN EXHIBIT 


A newly completed chapel (above) by artist and designer Maya Lin 

is featured in an exhibit of her work now on view at the Knoxville 
Museum of Art. The Riggio-Lynch Chapel at the Alex Haley Farm in 
Clinton, Tennessee, was made possible by the generous challenge gift of 
Len Riggio, chairman and president of Barnes and Noble and his wife, 
Louise. The chapel joins Lin’s other architectural work, the Langston 
Hughes Library, on the campus of the farm, which is the only place in 
the world to have two buildings designed by Lin on the same site. 


FAITH & FORM PRESERVED 

Good news for researchers and anyone seeking archival issues of Faith & 
Form. The American Theological Library Association (ATLA) in Chicago 
currently has the years 1968 through 1999 on microfilm and soon will 
have our entire collection. Bibliographic records of ATLA’s entire col- 
lection of serials and monographs on microfilm and microfiche is 
freely available on ATLA’s on-line catalog APCAT: http://apcat.atla.com/ 
star/presonline_login.htm. ATLA has been microfilming religious and 
theological materials since 1957 and currently has over 30,000 mono- 
graphs and 2,600 serials on microformat. 


CELTIC Cross: MORE THAN A RELIGIOUS SYMBOL 

A new book by a British historian claims that the Celtic Cross, in addi- 
tion to being one of the most enduring religious symbols, was also a 
device for navigation, astronomy, mathematics, and surveying. In his 
book, The Golden Thread of Time, Crichton E.M. Miller claims that the 
Celtic Cross was used to design and build the pyramids of Egypt, the 
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Castro Buitps New CATHEDRAL IN CUBA 

The first church to be built in Cuba since Fidel Castro took control 
of the island in 1959 has the added distinction of being paid for by 
Cuba’s Communist government. According to an Associated Press 
report, the new St. Nicholas Cathedral in Havana was dedicated this 
past January by Ecumenical Patriarch Bartholomew I, the patriarch 
of Greek Orthodox Christians and considered ° “first among equals” of 
14 patriarchs representing Orthodox Christian congregations in east- 
ern Europe and the Middle East, including Russia, Bulgaria, Romania, 
Ukraine, Syria, and Iraq. Castro handed over the cathedral’s keys to the 
leader of the world’s 300 million Orthodox Christians during a four-hour 
consecration ceremony. The construction of the new church is seen as a 
further softening of Castro’s official position of atheism. The Cuban gov- 
ernment removed references to atheism in its constitution more than 
a decade ago and allowed religious believers to join the Communist 
Party. The new cathedral will be used by the island’s estimated 2,000 
Orthodox Christians. Church members include diplomats and foreign 
businesspeople from countries such as Greece and Turkey, and people 
who immigrated to Cuba during the Soviet era. 


SEND Your News To Faith c& Form 

The editors of Faith & Form want to bring its readers the latest news of 
those involved in the fields of religion, art, and architecture. Send press 
releases and materials to the attention of Michael J. Crosbie, Editor, Faith 
& Form, c/o Steven Winter Associates, 50 Washington Street, Norwalk, CT 
06854; fax: 203-852-0741; email: mcrosbie@faithandform.com. 
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St Mary Cathedral of the Immaculate Conception - Lafayette, IN 


SINCE 1898: STAINED GLASS / ART METALWORK 
LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS / DECORATIVE PAINTING 
MOSAICS / CUSTOM LIGHTING / ENGINEERED LIGHTING 
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160 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, NJ 07304 (201)333-2525 
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Levin Brown 8 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
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LIGHTING 


Herwig Lighting 
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Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 
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viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 
the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.mtfa.net 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


INTERIOR RESTORATION 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


EverGreene 

Painting Studios, Inc. 

Jeff Greene 

Restoration, conservation, new 
design of decorative painting, 
plaster, murals, mosaics. Studies. 
Renderings. Stone cleaning. 
Chicago: 708-358-1656 

450 W. 31st St. 

7th floor 

New York, NY 10001 
212-244-2800 

FAX: 212-244-6204 
info@evergreene.com 
wwweevergreene.com 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


DONOR RECOGNITION 


Presentations Synagogue 


Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


FLOORING 


Specifier Products, Inc. - 
Manufacturers of 
STONECARPET® 

Edward W. Sexton, Sr. 

A decorative interior flooring 
system that offers maintenance, 
acoustical and design advantages 
with longevity. 

985 Graceland Avenue 

Des Plaines, IL 60016 
800-697-9109 

FAX: 847-827-1188 
www:stonecarpet.com 


HOLOCAUST MEMORIALS 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Scott Fleming 

5124 Poplar Ave. 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
thughes@flemingarchitects.com 
www-flemingarchitects.com 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
wwwievinbrown.com 
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The Verdin Company 
Suzanne Sizer 

444 Reading Road 
Cincinnati, OH 45202 
800-543-0488 

FAX: 513-241-1855 
info@verdin.com 
www.verdin.com 


COLUMBARIA 


Eickhof Columbaria LLP 

Paul Eickhof 

Design with stone is our preferred 
choice. 

205 W. Fletcher St. 

PO Box 537 

Crookston, MN 56716 
800-253-0457 

FAX: 218-281-6244 
www.eickhofcolumbaria.com 


J&R Lamb Studios 

Donald Samick 

Custom design is our specialty. 
862 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, NJ 07013 
877-700-LAMB 

FAX: 973-916-9945 
info@lambstudios.com 
www.lambstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


DECORATIVE FINISHES/ 
MURALS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


EverGreene 

Painting Studios, Inc. 

Jeff Greene 

Restoration, conservation, new 
design of decorative painting, 
plaster, murals, mosaics. Studies. 
Renderings. Stone cleaning. 
Chicago: 708-358-1656 

450 W. 31st St. 

7th floor 

New York, NY 10001 
212-244-2800 

FAX: 212-244-6204 
info@evergreene.com 
www.evergreene.com 
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ACOUSTICS 


Acoustical Design Group 
Russell L. Olsen 

5799 Broadmoor 

Suite 108 

Mission, KS 66202 
913-384-1261 

FAX: 913-384-1274 
russo@adgkc.com 
www.adgkc.com 


Acoustical Design 
Collaborative Ltd. 

Neil Thompson Shade 
Joyous sounds for all faiths and 
forms of worship. 

7509 LHirondelle Club Road 
Ruxton, MD 21204-6418 
410-821-5930 

FAX: 410-821-5931 
neil@akustx.com 
www.akustx.com 


Orfield Laboratories, Inc. 
Steven Orfield 

Acoustics, Audio/Visual, 
Daylighting, Lighting. 

2709 East 25th Street 
Minneapolis, MN 55406 
612-721-2455 

FAX: 612-721-2457 
info@orfieldlabs.com 
www.orfieldlabs.com 


BAPTISMAL FONTS AND 
FOUNTAINS 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 

www .bottistudio.com 


Water Structures LLC 

Kim Noble 

Custom, prefabricated baptismals 
and equipment. 

PO Box 2938 

Seabrook, NH 03874 
800-744-0168 

FAX: 603-474-0629 
knoble@waterstructuresco.com 
www.waterstructuresco.com 


BELLS & CARILLONS 


Harmannus H. Van Bergen 
Harry Van Bergen 

Bells, clocks, chimes, carillons. 
PO Box 12928 

Charleston, SC 29422 
800-544-8820 

FAX: 843-559-0797 
van@vanbergen.com 
www.vanbergen.com 
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Rambusch Decoration 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


SCULPTURE & DECORATIVE 
ART 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Burink Sculpture Studios 
Ruth Burink 

Custom designed liturgical art. 
1550 Woodmoor Drive 
Monument, CO 80132-9033 
719-481-0513 
ruth@burinksculpture.com 
www.burinksculpture.com 


Erling Hope 
Contemporary liturgical 
environment. 

1455 Sag/Bridge Turnpike 
Sag Harbor, NY 11963 
631-725-4294 


IHS Studios Inc. 
Kristine Parr 

1400 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, TX 78624 
800-259-1842 

FAX: 830-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www.ihsstudios.com 


Lynn Kircher, Sculptor 
Lynn or Jane Kircher 
Figurative bronzes and 
original art for parishes, either 
commissioned or from existing 
editions. Portfolios upon request. 
8321 Costilla Ave. 

PO Box 53 

Jaroso, CO 81138 

719-672-3063 
kircher@amigo.net 
www.kirchersculpture.com 
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Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


RENOVATION/ 
RESTORATION 


The Art Of Glass, Inc. 
Kathy Jordan 

316 Media Station Rd. 
Media, PA 19063 
610-891-7813 

FAX: 610-891-0150 
aog1987@aol.com 
www.TheArtOfGlassInc.com 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Cummings Stained 

Glass Studios 

Ann Cummings 

PO Box 427 

North Adams, MA 01247-0427 
413-664-6578 

FAX: 413-664-6570 
anncummings@ 
cummingsstudio.com 
www.cummingsstudio.com 


D'Ambrosio Ecclesiastical Art 
Studios, Inc. 

Anthony D'Ambrosio 

PO Box 656 

Mt. Kisco, NY 10549 
914-666-6906 

FAX: 914-666-5735 
ada6906@aol.com 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 
the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.mtfa.net 


MARBLE 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Mosaics 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 
www.jpiercey.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Viggo Rambusch 
Designers, craftsmen, 
lighting engineers. 

160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-433-3355 
viggor@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


Condy and Wynn 

Jeff Wynn 

Artisans in wood, with over 85 
original crafted designs in use for 
worship. 

1049 Bethel Church Road 

Spring City, PA 19475 
610-495-3006 

FAX: 610-933-6305 
condyandwynn@aol.com 


IHS Studios Inc. 
Kristine Parr 

1400 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, TX 78624 
800-259-1842 

FAX: 830-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www.ihsstudios.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rambusch Decoration 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 


Waggoners, Inc. - Cushions 
Church seating and kneeling 
cushions our specialty. 

PO Box 1037 

Hutchinson, KS 67504-1037 
800-396-7555 

FAX: 620-662-0610 
waggoner@ourtownusa.net 
www.pewcushions.com 


LITURGICAL VESTURE/ 
WEAVING 


The Katreen Bettencourt 
Studio Collection 
Meyer-Vogelpohl Co. 
Hand-weaving the contemporary 
vestment designs of retired 
liturgical artist, Katreen 
Bettencourt. 

10311 Julian Drive 

Cincinnati, OH 45215 
800-543-0264 

FAX: 888-543-0264 
sandye@mvchurchgoods.com 
www.mvchurchgoods.com 


LITURGICAL DESIGN 
CONSULTANTS 


Efharisto Studio, Inc. 
Stephana Toomey, OP 
Liturgical consultation/design, 
collaborative process - includes 
education - design of worship 
space, liturgical appointments 
and artforms - new space or 
renovations. 

5130 Franklintown Road 
Baltimore, MD 21207 
410-448-1711 

FAX: 410-448-3259 
fharisto@charm.net 
wwweefharistostudio.org 


INAI Studio 

Barbara Chenicek, OP and 
Rita Schiltz, OP 

Design of contemporary sacred 
space, worship environments 
striking in form and focus. 
1265 E. Siena Heights Drive 
Adrian, MI 49221-1755 
517-266-4090 

FAX: 517-266-4095 
inai@tc3net.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Voorhees Design, Inc. 
Cindy Evans Voorhees 
Traditional, historical and 
contemporary liturgical design 
and consulting for sacred space. 
15061 Springdale Street 

Suite 205 

Huntington Beach, CA 92649 
714-898-1505 

FAX: 714-899-4944 
cindy@vorheesdesign.com 
www.vorheesdesign.com 


Richard S. Vosko, Ph.D. 
4611 Foxwood Drive South 
Clifton Park, NY 12065-6822 
518-371-3009 

FAX: 518-371-4113 
rvosko@rvosko.com 
www.rvosko.com 


LITURGICAL FURNISHINGS 


Boykin Pearce 

Associates, Inc. 

Tom Pearce 

Liturgical furnishings, within the 
Abrahamic Tradition and beyond, 
sensitively designed and carefully 
crafted. 

1875 E. 27th Ave. 

Denver, CO 80205-4527 
303-294-0703 

FAX: 303-294-0703 
design@boykinpearce.com 
www.boykinpearce.com 
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Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


SYNAGOGUE FURNISHINGS 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
wwwilevinbrown.com 


Presentations Synagogue 
Arts & Furnishings 

Michael Berkowicz and 
Bonnie Srolovitz 

Synagogue art and furnishings, 
Memorial walls, Holocaust 
memorials. Meaningful and 
artistic donor recognition walls. 
229 Washington Street 

Mt. Vernon, NY 10553 
914-668-8181 

FAX: 914-668-4044 
SynagFurn@aol.com 
www.synagoguefurnishings.com 


Rohlf’s Stained & 
Leaded Glass 

Peter H. Rohlf 

783 South 3rd Ave. 
Mt. Vernon, NY 10550 
800-969-4106 

FAX: 914-699-7091 
rohlf1@aol.com 
www.rohlfstudio.com 


Arthur Stern 

Arthur Stern Studios 

Winner of five AIA/IFRAA design 
awards, as well as Bene awards. 
1075 Jackson Street 

Benicia, CA 94510 
707-745-8480 

FAX: 707-745-8480 
arthur@arthurstern.com 
www.arthurstern.com 


Whitney Stained Glass 
Studio, Inc. 

James Whitney 

2530 Superior Ave. East 
Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-348-1616 

FAX: 216-348-1116 
info@whitneystainedglass.com 
www.whitneystainedglass.com 


Willet Studios 

E. Crosby Willet, President 
10 E. Moreland Avenue 
Philadelphia, PA 19118 
877-709-4106 

FAX: 215-247-2951 
www.willetglass.com 


Wilmark Studios, Inc. 
Mark Liebowitz 

177 S. Main St. 

Pearl River, NY 10965 
845-735-7443 

FAX: 845-735-0172 
wilmarksg@aol.com 
www.wilmarkstudios.com 


Studio Winterich 
Daniel Winterich 

29 Weller Ct. 

Pleasant Hill, CA 94523 
925-943-5755 

FAX: 925-943-5455 
dw@winterich.com 
www.winterich.com 


STEEPLES & CUPOLAS 


Munns Manufacturing Inc. 
Shane Larson 

Custom fabricated aluminum 
steeples, cupolas and more! 
PO Box 477 

Garland, UT 84312 
435-257-5673 

FAX: 435-257-3842 
shane@munnsmfg.com 
www.munnsmfg.com 


SYNAGOGUE ART 


Botti Studio Of 
Architectural Arts, Inc. 
Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 


San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 


and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 


mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 


and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 
FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Jerry Krauski 

Liturgical Environments Co. 
Specializing in faceted, carved, 
and leaded architectural glass. 
10814 W. County Hwy B 
Hayward, WI 54843 
800-449-8554/715-462-3097 
FAX: 715-462-3481 


sales@liturgicalenvironments.com 


www liturgicalenvironments.com 


J&R Lamb Studios 

Donald Samick 

Custom design is our specialty. 
862 Van Houten Avenue 
Clifton, NJ 07013 
877-700-LAMB 

FAX: 973-916-9945 
info@lambstudios.com 
www.lambstudios.com 


C. Z. Lawrence Stained Glass 
Charles Z. Lawrence 

106 West Allen Lane 
Philadelphia, PA 19119-4102 
215-247-3985 

FAX: 215-247-3184 
czlsg@earthlink.net 
czlawrence.com 


Ellen Mandelbaum Glass Art 
AIA, IFRAA Religious Art Awards. 
Original glass art helps create an 
atmosphere for worship. 

39-49 46th Street 

Long Island City, NY 11104-1407 
718-361-8154 

FAX: 718-361-8154 
emga@ix.netcom.com 
emglassart.com 


Maureen McGuire Design 
Associates, Inc. 

Maureen McGuire 
Contemporary designs 

- figurative, symbolic or 
abstract. Fused glass crosses 
and furnishings. ALL faiths. 
924 E. Bethany Home Rd. 
Phoenix, AZ 85014 
602-277-0167 

FAX: 602-277-0203 
maureen@ 
maureenmcguiredesigns.com 
maureenmcguiredesigns.com 


Conrad Pickel Studio, Inc. 
Paul Pickel 

7777 20th Street 

Vero Beach, FL 32966 
772-567-1710 

FAX: 772-569-1485 
info@pickelstudio.com 
www.pickelstudio.com 


Pike Stained Glass 
Studios, Inc. 

Valerie O’Hara, 
President & Designer 
180 St. Paul Street 
Rochester, NY 14604 
585-546-7570 

FAX: 585-546-7581 


Rambusch Decoration 
Company 

Martin V. Rambusch 
160 Cornelison Avenue 
Jersey City, NJ 07304 
201-333-2525 

FAX: 201-860-9999 
martinr@rambusch.com 
www.rambusch.com 
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ARTIST/ARTISAN DIRECTORY 


David Wilson Design 
David Wilson 

202 Darby Road 

South New Berlin, NY 13843 
607-334-3015 

FAX: 607-334-7065 
mail@davidwilsondesign.com 
www.davidwilsondesign.com 


Jean-Jacques Duval 

River Road 

Saranac, NY 12981 
518-293-7827 

FAX: 518-293-8556 
jean-jacques@duvalstudio.com 


Mark Eric Gulsrud 

3309 Tahoma Place West 
University Place, WA 98466 
253-566-1720 

FAX: 253-565-5981 
markgulsrud@aol.com 
www.markericgulsrud.com 


Hunt Stained Glass 
Studios Inc. 

Nicholas or David Parrendo 
1756 West Carson Street 
Pittsburgh, PA 15219 
412-391-1796 

FAX: 412-391-1560 
huntsg@msn.com 
huntstainedglass.com 


Harriet Hyams 

PO Box 178 

Palisades, NY 10964 
845-359-0061 

FAX: 845-359-0062 
harriart@rockland.net 
www.harriethyams.com 


IHS Studios Inc. 
Kristine Parr 

1400 FM 2093 
Fredericksburg, TX 78624 
800-259-1842 

FAX: 830-997-7045 
kristine@ihsstudios.com 
www.ihsstudios.com 


J. Piercey Studios, Inc. 
Jim Piercey 

1714 Acme Street 
Orlando, FL 32805 
407-841-7594 

FAX: 407-841-6444 
jpstudios@aol.com 

www, jpiercey.com 


Judson Studios 

David Judson 

200 South Avenue 66 

Los Angeles, CA 90042 
800-445-8376 

FAX: 323-255-8529 
djudson@judsonstudios.com 
www.judsonstudios.com 


Victoria Kearney 

160 Concord Street 
Antrim, NH 03440 
603-588-2378 
kearmill@mcttelecom.com 


Kessler Studios, Inc. 

Cindy Kessler 

Contemporary stained glass and 
mosaics. Bene and IFRAA award 
winner. 

273 East Broadway 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-7500 

FAX: 513-683-7512 
info@kesslerstudios.com 
www.kesslerstudios.com 
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STAINED GLASS 


Acacia Art Glass Studios 
Lucinda Shaw 

Design and fabrication of 
stained glass windows and wall 
installations. 

3000 Chestnut Ave. 

Suite 336 

Baltimore, MD 21211 
410-467-4038 
acaciamd@aol.com 


Architectural 

Stained Glass, Inc. 

Jeff G. Smith 

Highest quality design and 
craftsmanship since 1977. 
Three-time IFRAA honor award 
recipient. 

PO Box 1126 

Fort Davis, TX 79734 
432-426-3311 

FAX: 432-426-3366 
jgs@archstglassinc.com 
www.archstglassinc.com 


The Art Of Glass, Inc. 
Kathy Jordan 

316 Media Station Rd. 
Media, PA 19063 
610-891-7813 

FAX: 610-891-0150 
aog1987@aol.com 
www.TheArtOfGlassInc.com 


Botti Studio Of 

Architectural Arts, Inc. 

Ettore Christopher Botti, Pres. 
Studios in Chicago; Sarasota, FL; 
San Diego, CA; Nassau, Bahamas; 
and Agropoli, Italy. Fabrication, 
restoration/conservation of 
stained/faceted glass, murals, 
mosaics, ecclesiastical furnishings 
and appointments. 

919 Grove St. 

Evanston, IL 60201 
800-524-7211/847-869-5933 

FAX: 847-869-5996 
botti@bottistudio.com 
www.bottistudio.com 


Brooks Art Glass, Inc. 
Steve Brooks 

821 1/2 E. Miller 
Springfield, IL 62702 
217-789-9523 

FAX: 217-789-6423 
artglassone@aol.com 
www.brooksartglass.com 


The Cavallini Co., Inc. 
Manlio and/or Adrian Cavallini 
Stained, faceted glass, mosaics, 
historic restoration, protection 
glass. Serving the Southwest 
since 1953. 

3410 Fredericksburg Rd. 

San Antonio, TX 78201-3847 
800-723-8161 

FAX: 210-737-1863 
cavallinis@aol.com 
www.cavallinistudios.com 


Cummings Stained 

Glass Studios 

Ann Cummings 

PO Box 427 

North Adams, MA 01247-0427 
413-664-6578 

FAX: 413-664-6570 
anncummings@ 
cummingsstudio.com 
www.cummingsstudio.com 
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Huff-Morris Architects, PC 
James E. Byerly 

Designing excellence in religious 
architecture since 1930. 

8 North First Street 

Richmond, VA 23219 
804-343-1505 

FAX: 804-343-1619 
architecture@huffmorris.com 


Kenyon and Associates 
Architects, Inc. 

Leslie H. Kenyon 

735 N. Knoxville Avenue 
Peoria, IL 61602 
309-674-7121 

FAX: 309-674-7146 
kenyon@a5.com 
www.kenyonarchitects.com 


Kerns Group 

Architecture, P.C. 

Brian J. Frickie, AIA 

Innovative design (IFRAA Award 
winner), bottom-line results and 
church experience since 1974. 
4600 North Fairfax Dr. 

Suite 100 

Arlington, VA 22203 
703-528-1150 

FAX: 703-528-1151 
bfrickie@kernsgroup.com 
www.kernsgroup.com 


LaBella Associates, P.C. 
300 State Street 
Rochester, NY 14614 
585-454-6110 

FAX: 585-454-3066 
rhealy@labellapc.com 
wwwilabellapc.com 


Levin Brown & 
Associates, Inc. 

Mark D. Levin 

IFRAA award-winning firm 
specializing in all aspects of 
religious architecture, master 
planning, and interior design. 
15 Greenspring Valley Road 
Owings Mills, MD 21117 
410-581-0104 

FAX: 410-581-0108 
markl@levinbrown.com 
wwwilevinbrown.com 


Loving & Campos 
Architects, Inc. 

Religious facility design 
since 1976. 

245 Ygnacio Valley Rd. 
Walnut Creek, CA 94596 
925-944-1626 

FAX: 925-944-1666 
pnelson@loving-campos.com 
wwwiloving-campos.com 


Melotte-Morse-Leonatti, Ltd. 
Richard R. Morse, AIA 
Architectural feasibility, planning, 
design, budgets, historic 
restoration, new construction, 
mold remediation, asbestos, lead 
paint testing. 

213 1/2 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62701 
217-789-9515 

FAX: 217-789-9518 
architect@mmladg.com 
www.mmladg.com 
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Graham & Hyde 
Architects, Inc. 

James M. Graham 

Master planning, architecture 
and interior design for religious 
and educational facilities. 
1010 Clocktower Drive 
Springfield, IL 62704 
217-787-9380 

FAX: 217-793-6465 
ghi@gh-inc.com 


Aaron G. Green & 
Associates, Inc. 

Jan Novie, President 

5 Third Street 

Suite 224 

San Francisco, CA 94103 
415-777-0530 

FAX: 415-777-1014 
jnovie@agaarchitects.com 


Groth Design Group 
Mike Groth, AIA 

N58 W6181 Columbia Rd. 
PO Box 332 

Cedarburg, WI 53012 
262-377-8001 

FAX: 262-377-8003 
info@gdg-architects.com 
www.gdg-architects.com 


Hammel Associates 
Architects 

Ken Hammel 

Specializing in design of spaces 
for worship, fellowship, and 
education for all denominations. 
26 West Orange Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 
717-393-3713 

FAX: 717-393-8227 
khammel@hammelarch.com 


HGA - Architects 

John Justus, AIA 

Full-service architecture and 
engineering firm with additional 
offices in Minneapolis, MN and 
Milwaukee, WI 

1613 Santa Clara Dr. 
Sacramento, CA 95661 
916-787-5125 

FAX: 916-784-7738 
jjustus@hga.com 
www.hga.com 


HH Architects 

Jerry L. Halcomb, AIA 
5910 N. Central Expressway 
Suite 1200 

Dallas, TX 75206 
972-404-1034 

FAX: 972-404-1036 
jhalcomb@hharchitects.com 
hharchitects.com 


Hiscutt & Associates Inc. 
Vicki Derum 

Architecture, programming, 
master planning, space planning, 
new facilities, additions, 
renovations, interior design, 
throughout the Southeast. 
2550 Northwinds Pkwy. 

Suite 140 

Alpharetta, GA 30004 
770-753-8787 

FAX: 770-753-0285 
vderum@hiscuttassociates.com 
www.hiscuttassociates.com 


Davidson + Seals Architects 
Robert Davidson 

Design of spaces for worship, 
education and fellowship. 

5767 Broadway 

Oakland, CA 94618 
510-658-7010 

FAX: 510-658-7030 
bobson@dsarcht.com 
www.dsarcht.com 


Martin A. De Sapio, AIA 
Architecture, planning, interior 
design of worship space 
environments. New facilities, 
additions, renovations and 
restorations. 

270 5. Main Street 
Flemington, NJ 08822 
908-788-5222 

FAX: 908-788-6877 
mdesapio@desapio.com 
www.desapio.com 


Dominy + Associates 
Architects @ 
domusstudio LLP 

2150 W. Washington Street 
Suite 303 

San Diego, CA 92110 
800-939-9393 

FAX: 619-692-9394 
info@domusstudio.com 
www.domusstudio.com 


Durkee, Brown, Viveiros & 
Werenfels Architects 

200 West Exchange Street 
Providence, RI 02903 
401-831-1240 

FAX: 401-331-1945 
architects@durkeebrown.com 
www.durkeebrown.com 


Finegold Alexander + 
Associates Inc. 

Maurice N. Finegold, FAIA 
Recipient of three Religious Art & 
Architecture Design Awards and 
the Edward S. Frey Award. 

77 North Washington Street 
Boston, MA 02114 

617-227-9272 

FAX: 617-227-5582 
mnf@faainc.com 
www.faainc.com 


Fleming | Associates | 
Architects 

Scott Fleming 

5124 Poplar Avenue 

Suite 106 

Memphis, TN 38117 
901-767-3924 

FAX: 901-767-7136 
sfleming@flemingarchitects.com 
www-flemingarchitects.com 


Fuller Architectural 
John M. Fuller, AIA 
68 Court Square 

Suite 200 

Mocksville, NC 27028 
336-751-0400 

FAX: 336-751-1660 
fullerarch@aol.com 
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Bissell 

George Bissell 

Liturgical consultants, planners 
and designers of sacred spaces, 
from remodels and additions to 
major complexes. 

3422 Via Lido 

Newport Beach, CA 92663 
949-675-9901 

FAX: 949-675-9962 
bisarch@aol.com 


Brown * Teefey & 
Associates Architects, PC 
Jack W. Brown 

4190 Telegraph Rd. 

Suite 2700 

Bloomfield Hills, MI 48302 
248-646-8877 

FAX: 248-646-4605 
bta@usol.com 
www.btaa.net 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 

Brian Cassidy, AIA 
Specialists in master planning, 
design, and interiors for religious 
projects. 

818 North First Street 

Phoenix, AZ 85004 
602-258-2211 

FAX: 602-255-0909 
info@ccbg-arch.com 
www.ccbg-arch.com 


CCBG Architects, Inc. 
Darrold Davis, AIA 
Specialists in master planning, 
design, and interiors for religious 
projects. 

2310A Kettner Boulevard 

San Diego, CA 92101 
619-234-2212 

FAX: 619-234-2255 
www.ccbg-arch.com 
info@ccbg-arch.com 


Cone * Kalb * 

Wonderlick, PC 

Richard C. Kalb, Dennis N. 
Wonderlick 

Offices in Chicago and Madison. 
“Where there is no vision, the 
people perish.” 

1144 West Washington Blvd. 
Chicago, IL 60607 

312-491-9400 / 608-231-9054 
FAX: 312-491-8971 / 608-231-9054 
www.ckwarchitects.com 


Cox, Allen and Associates, 
Architects Inc. 

David M. Allen, AIA 

640 South 4th Street 

Suite 210 

Louisville, KY 40202 
502-587-3420 

FAX: 502-587-3419 
dallen@coxallen.com 


Craig Gaulden Davis 
Ronald E. Geyer, AIA 
PO Box 2527 
Greenville, SC 29602 
864-242-0761 

FAX: 864-233-2319 
rgeyer@cgdarch.com 
www.cgdarch.com 


Architect Steve Erban 
Architect, master builder, donate 
labor. Steve's ecclesiastical design 
approach allows your budget to 
go far. 

11200 Stillwater Blvd. 

Lake Elmo, MN 55042 
651-748-1078 

FAX: 651-748-1272 
steve@architectse.com 
www.architectse.com 


Architectural 
Alternatives, Inc. 
Robert L. Rogers 

200 Professional Park Drive 
Suite 6 

Blacksburg, VA 24060 
540-552-1300 

FAX: 540-552-0436 
rrogers@archalt.com 
www.archalt.com 


Paul B. Bailey Architect, LLC 
Paul B. Bailey, AIA 
Award-winning firm with 
extensive experience in new and 
renovated religious facilities, 
including historic structures. 
110 Audubon Street 

New Haven, CT 06510 
203-776-8888 

FAX: 203-772-1365 
paul.b.bailey@snet.net 
pbbarchitect.com 


Bass Architects Chartered 
Roger Bass 

1477 Chain Bridge Road 
Suite 201 

McLean, VA 22101 
703-506-1390 

FAX: 703-506-2109 
bass.architects@verizon.net 
www.bassarchitects.com 


Beste/Corkern Architects, PA 
Greg Beste, AIA 

14 Westbury Park Way 

Suite 202 

Bluffton, SC 29910 
843-757-4236/800-432-8285 

FAX: 843-757-4237 
gregbeste@aol.com 
www.bestearchitects.com 


Beyer Blinder Belle 
Architects + Planners LLP 
Maxinne Leighton 

41 East 11th Street 

New York, NY 10003 
212-777-7800 

FAX: 212-475-7424 
mleighton@bbbarch.com 
www.beyerblinderbelle.com 


BIRSCHBACH & 
Associates, Ltd. 

Allan R. Birschbach 

PO Box 1216 

Appleton, WI 54912-1216 
920-730-9200 

FAX: 920-730-9230 
arb@birschbach.com 
www.birschbach.com 
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Williamson Pounders 
Architects, PC 

James F. Williamson 
Complete architectural services; 
master planning, new facilities, 
additions and renovations, 
historic preservation: 
emphasizing collaborative 
approach. 

88 Union Avenue 

Suite 900 

Memphis, TN 38103 
901-527-4433 

FAX: 901-527-4478 
jfw@wparchitects.com 
www.wpaichitects.com 


Steven Winter 
Associates, Inc. 
Michael J. Crosbie 
Expertise in energy conservation 
and accessibility. 

50 Washington Street 
Norwalk, CT 06854 
203-857-0200 

FAX: 203-852-0741 
mcrosbie@swinter.com 
www.swinter.com 


Solid Oak 
CHOIR 
CHAIR 


Since 1877 


R.Geissler Inc. 


P.O. Box 432 
Old Greenwich, CT 06870 
Phone: (203) 637-5115 


with FIBRE RUSH SEAT 


Walton and Associates 
Architects, PC 

Don R. Walton, AIA 

Master planning, programming, 
architecture for religious 

and educational facilities, all 
denominations. Over 30 years’ 
experience. 

1227 South Sixth St. 
Springfield, IL 62703 
888-544-5888 

FAX: 217-544-1851 
don@waltonarchitects.com 
www.waltonarchitects.com 


Weber Muy Fox 
Douglas Hoffman 

Our specialty is early planning 
studies and complete church 
design and construction. 

1801 East Ninth Street 

Suite 1500 

Cleveland, OH 44114 
216-623-3700 

FAX: 216-623-3710 
dhoffman@webermurphyfox.com 
www.webermurphyfox.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Baird M. Smith, AIA 
Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

1214 Twenty-eighth Street, NW 
Washington, DC 20007 
202-298-6700 

FAX: 202-298-6666 
qea-dc@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 


Vincent S. Riggi, Architect 
IFRAA award-winning firm with 
71 years experience in design, 
facility maintenance and master 
planning. 

512 N. Blakely Street 

Dunmore, PA 18512 
570-961-0357 

FAX: 570-969-0195 
vsrarchitects@aol.com 
www.iggiarchitects.com 


Sauriol Bohde Wagner 
Architects and 
Associates, Inc. 
Timothy C. Wagner 
46869 Garfield Road 
Macomb, MI 48044-5225 
586-532-938 

FAX: 586-532-9377 
sbwarch@ameritech.net 
www.sbwarchitects.com 


Schickel Design Company 
Martha Schickel Dorff, AIA 
210 Harrison Street 

Loveland, OH 45140 
513-683-0188 

FAX: 513-683-7000 
schickeldesign@ 
schickeldesign.com 
wwwschickeldesign.com 


Solomon + Bauer 
Architects Inc. 

Stuart B. Solomon 

63 Pleasant Street 
Watertown, MA 02472 
617-924-8200 

FAX: 617-924-6685 
info@solomonbauer.com 
www.solomonbauer.com 


Stauder Architects 

Daniel Stauder 

Four generations of excellence in 
religious architecture. 

106 W. Madison Ave. 

St. Louis, MO 63122 
314-966-4774 

FAX: 314-966-4207 
dan@stauderarchitecture.com 
www:stauderarchitecture.com 


Sullivan Architecture, PC 
John P. Sullivan, FAIA 
Architectural design services: 
including project programming 
and site planning for new 
buildings, renovations and 
restorations. 

31 Mamaroneck Ave. 

White Plains, NY 10601 
914-747-6006 

FAX: 914-747-4919 
jpsfaia@sullivanarch.com 
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ARCHITECTS DIRECTORY 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Associates 

Michael V. Murphy, AIA 
Excellence in the design of 
new, renovated, and preserved 
religious spaces. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
mvm@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Associates 

Michael V. Murphy, AIA 
Excellence in the design of 
new, renovated, and preserved 
religious spaces. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
mvm@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Associates 

Michael V. Murphy, AIA 
Excellence in the design of 
new, renovated, and preserved 
religious spaces. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
mvm@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 


Neal Prince & Partners 
Architects, Inc. 

Gable D. Stubbs, AIA 
Church architecture, master 
planning and interiors. 
110 West North Street 
Greenville, SC 29601 
864-235-0405 

FAX: 864-233-4027 
gable@neal-prince.com 
www.neal-prince.com 


Plunkett Raysich 
Architects, LLP 
Mark Herr 

10850 West Park Place 
Milwaukee, WI 53224 
414-359-3060 

FAX: 414-359-3070 
mherr@prarch.com 
www.prarch.com 


Progressive AE 

James E. Vander Molen, AIA 
1811 4 Mile Road NE 

Grand Rapids, MI 49525-2442 
616-361-2664 

FAX: 616-361-1493 
jev@progressiveae.com 
www.progressiveae.com 


QUINN EVANS | ARCHITECTS 
Ilene R. Tyler, FAIA 

Restoration, rehabilitation, and 
expansion of historic buildings 
and sites to preserve our cultural 
heritage. 

219-1/2 .א‎ Main St. 

Ann Arbor, MI 48104 
734-663-5888 

FAX: 734-663-5004 
qea-mi@quinnevans.com 
www.quinnevans.com 
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Merritt McPherson 
Cieslak, PC 

Ronald Cieslak 
Specialists in church facility 
design. 

33750 Freedom Rd. 
Farmington, MI 48335 
248-476-3614 

FAX: 248-476-1374 
mmc@mmcarchitects.com 
www.mmcarchitects.com 


John Miller Architects 
John Miller, AIA 
Award-winning architecture, 
planning, interior design 
and furnishings for 
religious communities of all 
denominations. 

105 Fremont Ave. 

Los Altos, CA 94022 
650-941-2222 

FAX: 650-941-5997 
jmarch@jmarch.com 
www.jmarch.com 


John Milner Architects, Inc. 
Christopher J. Miller, AIA 
Award-winning design and 
restoration architects. 

104 Lakeview Drive 

Chadds Ford, PA 19317 
610-388-0111 

FAX: 610-388-0119 

cmiller@ 
johnmilnerarchitects.com 
www,johnmilnerarchitects.com 


J. Patrick Mitchell * 
Specializes in church planning, 
design and consulting. 

12620 120th Ave. NE 

Suite 208 

Kirkland, WA 98034 
425-821-6090 

FAX: 425-821-0467 


MTFA Architecture, Inc. 
Michael T. Foster, AIA, IFRAA 
Award-winning leadership in 
the programming, planning, 
and design for worship, religious 
education, recreation, and 
fellowship. 

2311 Wilson Boulevard 

Suite 200 

Arlington, VA 22201 
703-524-6616 

FAX: 703-524-6618 
mtfa@mtfa.net 

www.mtfa.net 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Associates 

Michael V. Murphy, AIA 
Excellence in the design of 
new, renovated, and preserved 
religious spaces. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
mvm@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 


Murphy & Dittenhafer 
Associates 

Michael V. Murphy, AIA 
Excellence in the design of 
new, renovated, and preserved 
religious spaces. 

800 North Charles Street 
Baltimore, MD 21201 
410-625-4823 

FAX: 410-625-4674 
mvm@murphdittarch.com 
www.murphdittarch.com 
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IMAGINE, IF YOU CAN 


Just OnE More THING... * Betry H. MEYER 


Do you ever give yourself the pleasure of imagin- 
ing what you would most like to have happen in 
your field of interest? Most of us are too hurried 
with everyday realities to spend precious time just 
imagining. But when I ran across this sentence 
in my reading it brought me up short: “You can't 
work for what you can’t imagine.” My work or field of interest has always 
involved the relationship of religion, art, and architecture, and I couldn’t 
help thinking, at this point what do I imagine for its future that I will 
continue to work for? I came to several conclusions, but will you imagine 
just one with me? 

Let us imagine the meeting of a building committee for a new church 
and that an artist as well as an architect has been invited. The commit- 
tee has decided that architects and artists are both explorers of spiritual 
vision and that it would be useful to have both of them listen to the 
vision of the congregation. 

Imagine a rich discussion about what religious art is and what reli- 
gious architecture is. Perhaps the committee can be led to understand 
that to always look for a message or a lesson in a work of art is inartistic 
to say the least, and that many congregants will respond more verbally 
than visually. Appreciating art is a growing process, and one must look 
until one sees, and listen until one hears. Sadly, through the years I have 
noticed that many artists not only hesitate to speak or write about their 
work, but refuse to do so. When asked they will say, “My work must 
speak for itself, otherwise I am inarticulate.” 

But let us imagine that the discussion speaks further of a Zeitgeist, 
a spirit of the age, in which this congregation is building. We will ask 
them to accept that both the artist and the architect will be working to 
create a connectedness to this spirit, a revelation or a disclosure that 
will evoke a positive response from the congregants. But importantly, 
we must tell them to expect that responses will be many and that they 
will be diverse. As someone has said, “The same ocean washes up on 
many shores.” 

Further, let us imagine that the committee anticipates some new and 
original art in its plans, perhaps painting and sculpture, and that they 
want assurance from the architect that he or she will design space for 
it, as well as for art they already own and that may have been a part 
of their cherished history. A brochure from architect Michael Landau 
addresses this issue: “The architect can find a place for significant art 
work, for exhibit areas and displays for historical artifacts and give new 
life to ritual objects.” This certainly contrasts with architects who feel 
their building is art enough, doesn’t it? It also reminds me of the times 
I have known visual art to have been used as a later decoration or as a 
cover-up for a mistake. Hopefully our discussion will have reached 
an evaluation of what makes a work of art religious and that the artist 
and architect will finally know what their responsibilities will be in the 
overall design and that they will be commissioned together. 

Now, of course I realize that imagining all this will not make it come 
true—in fact, far from it. But it was satisfying for me to imagine it and 
possibly for you, too, as you read it. At least we know that you can’t work 
at something if you can’t imagine it. Let us take courage and proceed to 
work, shall we? 


Berry H. MEYER 1s EDITOR EMERITUS OF FAITH @ FORM 


MISTICK GRO 
1-877-403-8569 


ARTISANS/BUILDERS/RENOVATORS OF SACRED SPACES 


1300 BRIGHTON ROAD + PITTSBURGH PA 15233 
‘www.churchrestoration.com 
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IFRAA conference e New York, NY e October 7-9, 2004 


Join us this fall for an IFRAA conference on how the sacred places 
that we experience offer transcendence and renewal 


For more information, contact: Anieca Lord 202.626.7487 alord@aia.org 
More information at www.aia.org/ifraa 


